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A  successful  conservation  program  is 
dependent  on  our  abilities  to  assemble  and 
to  satisfactorily  use  basic  biological  facts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  ideas  and 
suggestions  have  actually  been  carried  out 
without  giving  consideration  to  the  scien- 
tific involvements. 

Putting  it  simply  and  bluntly,  most  peo- 
ple go  to  the  doctor  when  they  are  ill,  to 
a  dentist  when  there  is  something  to  be 
done  to  their  teeth,  to  a  movie  when  they 
want  to  see  a  show.  Why  then  should  we 
not  base  our  conservation  program  on  basi- 
cally sound  and  already  established  biologi- 
cal principles? 

Every  division  of  this  Department  is 
staffed  with  some  of  the  finest  technical 
people  to  be  found  any  place  in  America. 
Throughout  every  segment  of  our  personnel 
will  be  found  employees  who  are  giving 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  their  time,  their 
knowledge  and  their  abilities  in  order  that 
we  might  have  a  good  conservation  pro- 
gram. Certainly  we  are  going  to  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  these  people  in  all  matters 
of  a  scientific  nature. 

Louisiana  with  its  bountiful  wild  life 
resources  deserves  only  one  place  in  Amer- 
ica when  comparisons  are  made  as  to  sports 
and  commercial  wild  life  resources — and 
that  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

We  can  attain  that  goal  and  we  will  attain 
that  goal.  Your  help  is  needed! 


l_et9»  ftet 

Together  I 


by   Jim    Kitchens,    Executive    Secretary 
Louisiana    Forestry   Association 

Photos  by   Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 


Jim  Kitchens,  the  author  of  this  article, 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  For- 
estry Association.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  and  is  a 
graduate    of    L.S.U. 


Timber  vs.  Game!  Can  maximum  production  of  each  be  had 
on  the  same  area?  If  not,  which  should  take  priority? 


Louisiana's  forest  lands  have  many 
uses,  other  than  growing  a  crop  of  trees. 
Much  of  the  livestock  industry  is  dependent 
on  the  forest  range  for  grazing.  Hunting- 
is  enjoyed  by  many  in  the  stream  and  river 
bottoms  as  well  as  on  the  pine  ridges. 
But  there  are  other  important  uses  which 
are  often  overlooked.  Control  of  surface 
run-off,  stream  regulation,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  underground 
water  supply  is  an  increasingly  important 
aspect  of  good  forest  management.  Then 
too,  the  city  worker  with  more  time  for 
recreation  uses  the  forests  to  relax  with 
his  family  on  picnics,  hikes,  and  swimming. 

But  the  primary  objective  on  these  lands 
must  be  the  continued  growth  of  a 
timber  crop.  Wood  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
State's  largest  industry  which  provides 
direct  employment  for  thousands  of  people. 
Moreover,  harvesting,  milling,  and  shipping 
raw  materials  and  finished  forest  products 
has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  almost   every   citizen. 

With  this  multitude  of  interests  and 
problems,  the  forester  today  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  bringing  into  balance  a 
multiple  land-use  program  and  at  the  same 
time  growing  a  profitable  crop  of  timber. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
sen  recently  made  a  most  profound  point 
in  regard  to  this  problem  when  he  said, 
"Multiple  use  must  not  result  in  a  lack  of 
orderly  management  of  specific  areas.  As 
forest  managers,  we  must  not  become  so 
imbued  with  all  resources  that  we  fail  to 
make  the  land  yield  up  to  its  full  potential 
of  the  resource  for  which  it  is  best  suited." 

Since  game  is  the  number  two  crop  of 
our     forests,     it     is     understandable     that 


sportsmen  and  forest  managers  alike  are 
taking  a  growing  interest  in  methods  of 
forest  management  which  will  combine 
to  produce  maximum  crops  of  timber  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible habitat  for  game  and  wildlife. 

HAVE   MUTUAL   PROBLEMS 

Foresters  and  game  enthusiasts  have 
definite  mutual  problems  which  should 
be  faced  together  and  which,  when  solved, 
will  mean  a  vast  improvement  both  in 
forest  and   game   conditions. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  uncon- 
trolled wildfire.  This  evil  of  the  forest  de- 
stroys game  food,  nesting  sites,  and  cover. 
It  also  destroys  young  trees,  slows  down  the 
growth  on  older  trees,  leaves  scars  which 
lower  log  grades  and  invite  insects  and 
disease  attack.  Foresters  recognize  that 
fire  can  be  a  useful  tool  in  both  forest 
and  game  management,  but  like  arsenic  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  must  be  used  under 
prescription.  Controlled  burning  must  be 
used  in  the  management  of  longieaf  pine, 
for  example,  to  control  brown  spot  disease. 
Fire  is  useful  in  the  preparation  of  seed 
beds  in  natural  pine  regeneration  and  at 
the  same  time  it  can  be  equally  beneficial 
in  quail  management.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  CON- 
TROL, and  until  wildfire  is  harnessed,  such 
prescribed  use  will  not  be  fully  possible 
and    effective. 

Hogs  roaming  and  rooting  without  re- 
straint are  a  menace  both  to  forests  and 
game.  These  animals  destroy  young  pine 
stands,  and  along  with  wildfire  are  the 
primary  reason  why  longieaf  pine  lands 
have   not   been   restocked   naturally.    Their 


appetite  includes  acorns,  nuts  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  pine  trees,  which  many  birds 
and  animals  depend  on  for  survival  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  Game  technicians 
estimate  that  hogs  are  destroying  more 
game  food  than  all  combined  timber  stand 
improvement  practices  being  carried  out. 
For  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  forest  landowner,  hogs  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  open  range. 

GOOD    FOREST   PRACTICES   HELP 
GAME    AND    TIMBER 

Most  forest  management  practices  are 
beneficial  to  game,  which  is  often  over- 
looked by  the  sportsman.  It  is  well  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  them.  We  have  already 
indicated  that  improved  and  increased 
forest  fire  protection  will,  in  the  main, 
benefit  game  and  wildlife,  and  it  is  essen- . 
tial  to  good  forest  management. 

When  areas  are  disked  for  the  direct 
seeding  of  pine,  better  grasses  and  legumes 
come  in  to  furnish  food  for  quail. 

Many  landowners  have  a  policy  when; 
deadening  undesirable  trees,  to  leave  all 
merchantable  and  near-merchantable  hard- 
woods in  pine  areas.  These  vigorous  trees 
are  top-grade  acorn  and  mast  producers. 
Also,  many  landowners  have  a  policy  of 
leaving  "special  purpose"  trees,  such  as 
dogwood,  black-gum,  chinquapin,  black 
cherry,  black  haw,  hickory,  sassafras,  holly, 
and   persimmon,   to   furnish  game   food. 

Selective  cutting  and  thinning  practices 

encourage  a  good  undei-story  of  brush  and 

hardwood  which  provide  excellent  habitats. 

Such  partial  cuts  will  always  leave  ample 

(Continued  on  Page  J,) 


Comments  on  "Lefs  Get  Together 


** 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we  hare 
deviated  slightly  from  normal  practice.  With  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Kitchens  we  asked  three  professional 
foresters  and  three  wildlife  workers  to  review  his 
article  prior  to  publication.  Thus  we  present  their 
critiques  along  with  his  story.    Ed. 


Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  Asst.  Fed. 
Aid  Coordinator  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission: 

We  have  read  Mr.  Kitchens'  timely  arti- 
cle on  the  relationship  of  game  and  forest 
management  and  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  agencies  concerned.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Kitchens  has  made  an  admirable 
presentation  of  the  case.  His  discussion  of 
the  technical  problems  is  clear,  and  though 
there  are  several  areas  of  disagreement 
with  our  thinking,  none  are  serious,  and  all 
could  be  adequately  compromised  with  full 
cooperation  between  the  agencies  involved. 

Whereas  we  more  or  less  agree  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  article,  we  disa- 
gree with  some  of  the  basic  premises  of 
the  article.  In  particular,  we  disagree  with 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Kitchens  and  Mr.  Benson 
that  maximum  timber  production  should  be 
the  ultimate  aim  for  all  forest  lands.  This 
line  of  thought  is  usually  based  upon  the 
so  called  best  economy  for  the  community. 
But  is  it  really?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
problem  from  another  point  of  view.  Loui- 
siana's wildlife  and  fish  production  results 
in  an  estimated  8160,000,000  annual  expen- 
diture for  harvesting-,  which  is  a  sizable 
chunk  of  the  basic  economy  of  the  state. 
Much  of  this  recreational  industry  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  forest  lands  and 
the  way  game  and  water  are  managed 
upon  them.  This  present  value  of  game 
and  recreation  is  based  on  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  game  potential  of 
the  State. 

If  the  entire  16,000,000  acres  of  Louisi- 
ana forest  lands  and  associated  waters 
produced  at  a  maximum,  and  if  the  full 
tourist  and  recreational  potential  of  the 
State  were  achieved,  the  annual  economic 
return  would  be  equivalent  to  or  exceed 
the  annual  $340,000,000  value  ascribed  to 
the  forest  products  of  the  State.  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  endanger  or  destroy  that 
portion  of  the  State's  economy  supplied  by 
forestry  in  order  to  raise  game,  increase 
our  tourist  trade,  and  make  recreation  pay? 
Certainly  not!!  Maximum  or  near-maximum 
game  production  and  recreation  may  be  had 
along  with  near-maximum  forestry  produc- 
tion. From  our  point  of  view  we  just  can't 
see  how  it  can  be  considered  good  manage- 
ment of  our  State's  economy,  or  of  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  its  people  if 
Louisiana's  vast  recreational  potential  is 
endangered  in  order  to  squeeze  the  last 
ounce  of  forestry  production  from  a  given 
acreage  of  land.  In  the  long  run,  we 
believe  the  State  and  the  land-owners  will 


be  better  off  if  our  aim  is  to  attain  the 
maximum  production  compatible  with  a 
multiple-use  program — involving  forestry, 
game,  tourist  trade  and  reci'eation,  rather 
than  the  "rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul"  results 
which  usually  occur  when  extreme  single- 
use  programs  are  in  effect.  Certainly 
multiple-use  programs  should  be  mandatory 
on  all  Federal  and  State  public  forest  lands, 
and  we  believe  it  might  pay  the  private 
land  owners  to  study  carefully  the  advan- 
tages of  a  multiple-use  program. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  McDermid,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  School  of  Forestry, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana 
State  University : 

Perhaps  the  most  important  suggestion 
contained  in  Mr.  Kitchens'  timely  and  very 
interesting  article  is  his  recommendation 
of  a  manual  which  would  outline  specific 
procedures  for  improving  conditions  for 
wildlife  in  forested  areas. 

The  efficiency  of  America's  industries  is 
well  known  to  everyone,  and  the  business 
executive  who  operates  his  plant  without 
paying  due  regard  to  that  principle  can 
expect  rapid  evaporation  of  his  profits. 
A  large  part  of  our  forest  land  in  Loui- 
siana is  owned  by  forest  industries  operat- 
ing under  competitive  conditions.  In  order 
to  survive,  these  industries  have  employed 
foresters  to  manage  their  timberlands  in  a 
manner  designed  to  produce  the  highest 
yield   of  merchantable  forest   products. 

One  major  tool  of  the  forester  is  tim- 
ber stand  improvement  work,  which  may 
in  some  instances  operate  to  reduce  the 
upland  game  population.  The  forester  re- 
grets this  situation,  but  seeks  in  good  con- 
science to  manage  his  forest  for  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  his  employers.  He  is  stung 
by  back-of-the-hand  attacks  in  letters  to 
newspapers  which  agonize  that  "the  red 
maples  and  dogwoods  are  blooming  this 
year  for  the  last  time",  for  he  too  is  in- 
terested in  beauty  and  in  wildlife  con- 
servation, but  his  responsibility  lies,  in 
the  final  analysis,  with  his  company  rather 
than  a  segment  of  the  general  public.  He 
is  not  a  game  expert,  but  he  would  prefer 
in  most  cases  to  have  wildlife  in  his  forest 
if  his  forest  management  will  not  suffer 
as  a  result.  He  will  welcome  suggestions 
which  may  modify  his  practices  somewhat, 
if  these  changes  will  improve  game  condi- 
tions— provided  that  the  sportsman  who  is 
so  outspoken  over  the  "deadening"  of  a 
den  tree  is  equally  solicitous  of  the  owner's 
rights  in  matters  of  fire,  fences,  closed 
seasons,  and  the  like.  With  these  quali- 
fications, he  Is  ready  and  willing  to  "get 
together". 


Mr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Assistant 
Professor,  School  of  Forestry,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State 
University : 

If  I  interpret  Mr.  Kitchens'  manuscript 
correctly  its  main  purpose  was  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  technical  problems  connected  with 
forest-game  relationships  but  rather  an 
appeal  to  foresters  and  game  men  to  get 
together  and  work  out  a  mutually  agreeable 
program  so  that  Louisiana's  forests  can  not 
only  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  timber 
but  also  the  greatest  amount  of  game  com- 
mensurate with  timber  production.  The 
author  recognizes  the  urgent  need  for  co- 
operation between  these  interests  and  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  groups  is 
not  great.  It  should  be  apparent  to  readers 
of  the  article  that  there  has  been  little 
cooperation  in  the  past,  possibly  because 
in  many  instances  political  answers  for 
game  problems  have  been  given  priority 
over  biological  decisions.  These  political 
decisions  which  were  a  waste  of  money, 
effort  and  time  allowed  our  game  popula- 
tions to  decrease  without  proper  steps  being- 
taken  to  halt  the  decline.  Every  Louisianian 
should  work  toward  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  game's  worst  enemy — politics — from 
our  game  agencies. 

Sportsmen  should  recognize  that  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands  which  are  under  forest 
management,  game  production  must  be 
secondary  to  timber  production.  It  is  no 
more  reasonable  to  ask  the  forest  owner  to 
sacrifice  his  profit  from  efficient  forest 
management  for  the  sake  of  game,  than  it 
is  to  ask  the  same  from  cane  growers, 
cotton  planters,  cattle  ranchers  or  other 
land  owners.  However  forest  owners  can  do 
much  to  improve  game  conditions  with  little 
or  no  reduction  in  forest  income.  As  Mr. 
Kitchens  points  out,  some  foresters  are  do- 
ing excellent  game  work  and  that  others  are 
interested,  but  he  fails  to  mention  that 
many  take  an  indifferent  attitude  while  a 
few  talk  good  game  management  yet  their 
activities  in  the  woods  indicate  a  complete 
disregard  for  game, 
game. 

On  publicly  owned  land  such  as  state 
or  national  forests,  timber  production  may 
become  secondary  to  other  uses.  Under  a 
wise  policy  of  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  game  production, 
recreational  use  or  some  other  use  may  be 
more  important  and  should  be  given  more 
consideration  than   timber. 

If  the  intent  of  the  author  was  to  review 
the  technical  problems  involved  in  forest 
game  relationships,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
review  such  a  general  manuscript.  However 
a  few  comments  are  in  order.  A  review  of 
this  type  must  include  a  discussion  of 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Comment's — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Mr.    Leslie    L.    Glasgow 

individual  kinds  of  game,  specific  types  of 
forests  and  specific  treatments.  The  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  effect  on  a  game  popu- 
lation of  any  cutting,  thinning,  or  T.S.I, 
work  is  dependent  on  these  factors.  General 
statements  such  as  "Selective  cutting  and 
timber  stand  improvement  will  furnish  more 
food  for  game  than  ever  before"  will  not 
stand  up  under  many  conditions. 

Wildfire  is  as  detrimental  to  game  as  to 
the  forest,  yet  prescribed  burning  can  be 
helpful  to  both.  Sportsmen  must  and  usually 
do  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  reduce 
wildfire.  Hunters  are  often  blamed  for  fires 
which  are  due  to  other  people's  carelessness 
or  intent.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
"woods  burners"  often  await  the  opening 
of  the  hunting  season  to  carry  out  then- 
malicious  acts. 

Hogs  and  game  don't  mix.  Since  hogs  eat 
large  quantities  of  mast,  destroy  eggs  of 
ground  nesting  game  birds  and  eat  any 
game  bird  or  mammal  they  can  catch,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  woods. 

One  den  tree  per  acre  is  not  sufficient 
where  a  good  squirrel  population  is  desired. 
It  has  been  shown  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  litters  of  young  squirrels  are  born  in 
tree  cavities.  The  male  is  not  permitted 
to  live  in  the  same  cavity  with  his  family 
and  the  female  is  usually  crowded  out 
after  the  young  are  weaned.  Although  leaf 
nests  serve  as  temporary  homes,  they  are 
not  satisfactory  during  the  winter  nor  in 
areas  where  certain  predators  are  present. 

Studies  have  revealed  that  with  pine  and 
hardwood  the  greatest  seed  production  is 
usually  from  big  trees  which  have  a  large 
crown  exposed  to  much  sunlight.  These 
may  be  "wolf"  trees.  High  quality  trees  do 
not  automatically  produce  heavy  seed 
crops. 

Mr.  Kitchens  rightly  says  that  it  is 
foolish  to  attempt  to  create  a  habitat  which 
is  not  normal  for  a  game  species.  Is  it  not 
also  foolish  to  attempt  to  grow  trees  in 
an  abnormal  habitat?  Remember  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  find  pine  everywhere  in  the 
primitive  forests ;  they  found  a  much  larger 
percent  of  hardwoods  than  is  now  present. 
Since  hardwoods  are  more  adaptable  to 
many  of  our  present  pine  areas,  would  it 
not  be  wise  forest  management  to  let  some 
of  them  revert  to  hardwoods  rather  than  to 
constantly  fight  nature  to  maintain  them 
in  pine? 

In  forest  work  it  is  recognized  that  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  may  be 
reached  early  in  management.  This  point 
is  usually  reached  when  a  stocking  be- 
tween 60  to  85  percent  is  obtained  since 
the  density  of  most  stands  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically increased  beyond  this  point,  isn't 
there  plenty  of  room  to  integrate  game 
management  plans  into  nearly  all  forestry 
plans? 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Poisoning  scrub  oak  is  an  accepted  for- 
estry practice  in  timber  stand  improvement 
work. 

"These  undesirable  and  unmerchantable 
hardwoods  have  been  deadened  to  release 
valuable  young  pine  growing  stock.  This 
practice  is  essential  from  an  economic  stand- 
point in  pine  areas." 


Let's  Get  Together — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
cover  for  forest  game.  Good  forest  manage- 
ment seeks  to  produce  trees  of  high  qual- 
ity and  such  trees   automatically   produce 
heavy  crops  of  seed  for  wildlife. 

Natural  or  artificial  reforestation  has 
and  will  continue  to  extend  the  potential 
range  of  deer,  turkey,  and  eventually  squir- 
rel. If  the  forester  could  keep  pine  plan- 
tations in  pure  stands,  without  any  hard- 
wood or  brush  coming  in,  the  habitat 
would  be  almost  completely  unsuited  for 
wildlife.  However,  these  hardwoods  and 
brush  of  various  types  are  either  present 
or  soon  move  in  and  the  area  becomes 
suitable  as  a  wildlife  habitat. 

ZONES    OF    POSSIBLE    CONFLICT 

Since  foresters  and  game  enthusiasts  are 
all  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Louisiana 
alike,  it  must  be  accepted  and  agreed 
that  the  pine  areas  of  Louisiana  must 
produce  a  maximum  crop  of  timber  to 
sustain  a  great  industry.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  most  simple  elements  of  eco- 
nomics. 

To  build  toward  this  timber  production 
and  to  maintain  it,  certain  intensive  for- 
estry practices  must  be  carried  out.  One  of 
these  is  called  Timber  Stand  Improvement, 
or  "TSI"  for  short.  This  practice  involves 
getting  rid  of  unmerchantable  and  undesir- 
able hardwood  species  by  girdling,  poison- 
ing, or  in  other  ways.  In  doing  this  work, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  many 
landowners  leave  merchantable  or  near- 
merchantable  hardwood  trees  and  special 
purpose  trees.  The  removal  of  unmerchant- 
able or  undesirable  "wolf"  trees  is  always 
done  to  release  young  pine  trees  which 
are   shaded   out  below. 

By  the  same  yardstick  of  these  good 
forestry  practices,  more  and  more  land- 
owners are  beginning  the  practices  of  in- 
tensive forestry  in  hardwood  bottoms  and 
stream  bottoms  intermingled  throughout 
the  pine  areas.  Here,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
growing  high-quality  hardwood  species. 
Selective  cutting  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment will  furnish  more  food  for  game  than 
ever  before.  And  it  is  in  these  areas  that 
many  of  our  game  species  depend  for 
survival   during  critical  periods. 

To  deviate  from  these  forest  practices  | 
in  the  pine  areas,  solely  in  the  interest  j 
of  game  and  wildlife,  would  not  only  be 
a  foolish  mistake  from  an  economy  stand- 
point, but  it  would  also  be  an  attempt  to 
create  a  habitat  for  certain  game  species, 
which  is  not  natural.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  forefathers  did  not  find 
game  everywhere  in  the  primitive  forests, 
nor  did  they  find  every  kind  of  game  in 
every  kind  of  forest. 

Our  planning  for  maximum  production 
of  both  timber  and  game  must  include 
decisions  as  to  what  kind  of  game  is  wanted 
where,  and  under  what  conditions  this  can 
be   brought  about. 


COOPERATION     BETWEEN      THE 
FORESTER      AND      SPORTSMAN 

Louisiana  has  16  million  acres  of  forest 
land,  half  of  which  is  pineland  and  the 
other  half  hardwood,  which  has  the  finest 
hunting  in  the  South.  Credit  for  the 
abundance  of  game  can  largely  be  at- 
tributed to  cooperation  between  forestry 
and  game  specialists.  With  a  growing  un- 
derstanding of  mutual  problems,  the  out- 
look is  even  better  for  hunting  in  the 
future. 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken  to  improve  hunting.  First 
and  foremost  is  that  most  large  tracts  of 
timberland  in  Louisiana  are  not  posted 
to  hunting.  The  few  exceptions  are  where 
hunting  clubs  have  been  formed  and  leases 
for  such  purposes  have  been  arranged 
with  local  sportsmen.  A  more  serious 
problem  in  this  respect  exists  with  the  small 
ownerships,  where  posting  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  protect  the  property 
against  damage  to  fences,  killing  of  stock, 
etc.  By  and  large,  however,  all  the  forest 
landowner  expects  from  the  sportsman 
is  to  cooperate  in  keeping  down  fires  and 
to  otherwise  respect  the  property  rights 
and  usages  as  he  would  his  own.  Each 
hunting  season  finds  a  greater  conscious- 
ness among  hunters  regarding  the  serious- 
ness of  the  fire  problem,  and  a  greater 
determination  to  cooperate  with  the  land- 
owner in  wiping  out  this  evil. 

Of  the  many  game  refuges  in  Louisiana, 
privately  owned  timberlands  play  an  im- 
portant part.  Landowners  have  been  quick 
to  recognize  that  programs  of  this  type 
are  essential  to  a  re-building  of  the  game 
supply  and  a  protection  of  breeding  stock. 
Industry  will  continue  to  aid  in  such 
programs  because  of  the  growing  need  to 
provide  recreation  for  the  people  of  the 
State. 

More  and  more  forest  management 
programs  are  including  minimum  standards 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  to  favor  an 
improved  wildlife  habitat.  The  rules  of 
one  landowner,  for  example,  include: 
(1)  Do  not  girdle  any  merchantable  hard- 
wood tree,  or  one  which  will  be  merchant- 
able in  ten  years.  (2)  Special  purpose  trees 
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Someone  has  said,  "Ev 
crossing  an  area  like  this 
acres   now. 


■\   a   'possum   would   have  to   pack   his   lunch   before 
Louisiana    has   about   a    million    and    a    half  such 


Fire  under  proper  control  can  be  a  valuable 
and  timber,  but  wildfire  is  usually  destructive, 
by  the   Louisiana    Forestry   Commission. 


asset    in    the    management    of    both    game 
In    1953    there    were    6600    blazes    recorded 


to  be  left  are:  dogwood,  wild  plum,  holly, 
sassafras,  persimmon,  and  mulberry.  (3) 
The  better-formed  hickory  trees  will  not 
be  girdled,  but  will  be  left  for  squirrel 
food.  (4)  In  creek  bottoms  the  same  pref- 
erence is  given  hardwood  that  is  given 
pine  in  upland  areas. 

As  a  general  rule,  foresters  recognize 
that  where  food  is  available,  one  den  tree 
per  acre  should  be  left  and  at  least  four 
or  five  per  forty  acres. 

A  large  number  of  food  plots  have  been 
established  through  the  cooperation  of 
forest  landowners,  and  this  is  a  practice 
destined  to  grow  as  more  and  more  time 
is  available  to  foresters  from  the  discour- 
aging task  of  fighting  wildfire. 

Though  not  specifically  built  for  the 
purpose,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  by  forest  landowners  has  made 
many  hunting  grounds  available  which 
were  formerly  inaccessible.  Access  roads 
are  a  part  of  all  forest  management 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  which 
has  been  taken  to  foster  better  working 
relations  between  forestry  and  game 
interest,  was  the  placing  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  on  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission.  When 
progressive  forestry  leaders  designed  the 
legislation  which  would  create  a  separate 
executive  governing  agency  for  forestry 
in  Louisiana,  and  take  this  function  from 
the  old  Department  of  Conservation,  the 
Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
was  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Forestry  Commission  along  with  the  Head 
of  LSU  School  of  Forestry.  These  two 
members  are  serving  on  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission  today,  along  with  the 


five   other  appointed   members  who   repre- 
sent interest  owning  or  managing  timber- 
lands,     pulp     and     paper     mills,     treating 
plants,  and  the  small  timberland  owner. 
BY  WORKING  TOGETHER 

The  forester  and  sportsman  are  very 
much  in  the  same  boat.  The  histories  of 
wildlife  and  forestry  are  very  similar. 
Starting  off  with  an  abundance  of  game 
and  timber,  both  were  reduced  until  sur- 
vival became  a  problem.  Public  conscience 
was  awakened  on  both  problems  at  about 
the  same  time  and,  because  they  were  so 
similar  in  nature,  forestry  and  wildlife 
Divisions  were  both  put  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  government.  Both  are  now  on  the 
road  back,  and  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made.  It  is  here,  more  or  less  at  the 
crossroads,  where  sufficient  progress  has 
meant  an  overlapping  of  interests  for  the 
first  time   in  history. 

Louisiana  foresters  are  today  in  a 
position  to  be  of  great  influence  in  the 
game  habitat,  and  on  their  own  initiative 
most  of  them  have  done  a  creditable  job 
without  the  help  or  guidance  of  game 
specialists.  Much  more  could  be  done  with 
such  assistance. 

With  so  much  to  be  gained,  it  would 
be  most  worthwhile  for  the  game  and  wild- 
life people  to  get  with  the  foresters  and 
help  develop  a  program  which  would  be 
best,  under  the  circumstances,  for  their 
interests.  Some  forestry  programs  are  doing 
one  thing  for  game  and  other  programs 
do  other  things.  Some  programs  have,  as 
yet,  given  no  special  consideration  to 
game.  Foresters  are  not  highly  skilled 
game  specialists  and  need  technical  guid- 
ance  in   game  management  technique. 

One    example   of   what   might   be    done 


to  develop  better  forestry-game  manage- 
ment programs  is  the  compilation  of  a 
manual  which  would  outline  game  require- 
ments and  recommend  procedures  for 
gaining  the  maximum  habitat  along  with 
forest  management  practices  for  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  crops.  Foresters  would 
appreciate  having  this  information,  and  it 
would  have  a  measurable  influence  in 
bettering  conditions.  On-the-ground  tech- 
nical guidance  could  also  be  made  available 
to  landowners  to  determine  what  practices 
might  be  altered  or  carried  out  for  the 
improvement   of  game   conditions. 

It  might  be  found  that  present-day 
game  food  trees  are  very  inefficient 
for  the  job  they  are  being  called  on  to  do. 
Some  tree  species  produce  seed  one  year 
and  not  during  another.  Within  the  same 
specie,  individual  trees  might  fail  to  pro- 
duce seed  in  a  given  year  while  others 
of  that  species  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
seed.  Such  a  situation  requires  many  food 
trees  and  much  growing  space  to  produce 
the  required  amount  of  game  food.  It  is 
highly  possible  that  further  research  in 
this  field  will  develop  sure-fire  game 
plants  which  would  do  a  better  job  of 
furnishing  game  food  and  at  the  same  time 
occupy  the  least  growing  space.  Foresters 
would  certainly  welcome  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  and  essential  need  in  this 
field  today  is  one  in  coordination  of  plans 
and  programs.  Through  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  two  fields,  and  by  working  together, 
foresters  and  sportsmen  can  team  up  to 
give  Louisiana  both  flourishing  forests  and 
bountiful   game. 

—THE  END 


A  timber  stand  improvement  (TSI)  demonstration  in  Grant  Parish  where  black- 
jack  oaks  are   killed  to   accelerate   growth   of  pine, 

This  fine  stand  of  timber  under  good  forest  management  is  a  real  asset  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  Louisiana.  At  the  same  time  the  will-planned  management 
program   provides  an  excellent  habitat  for  upland   game, 
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— Photn     by    Tlincry 


The 
Coulee 


The  Coulee  Refuge,  located  near  Oak 
Ridge,  Louisiana,  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  improvements  that  a  local 
conservation  effort  can  accomplish. 

In  Morehouse  Parish  during  the  late 
forties  hunting  pressure  had  decimated  the 
deer  population,  and  changes  in  land  use 
had  eliminated  a  large  amount  of  the  valu- 
able quail  range.  In  addition,  a  drainage 
program  which  had  foolishly  ignored  wild- 
life values  from  an  economical  as  well  as 
a  recreational  standpoint  was  near  com- 
pletion. Brakes  and  sloughs  which  could 
never  be  farmed  were  drained,  and  this 
eliminated  much  of  the  once  famous  water- 
fowl habitat  of  the  region. 

For  years  the  sportsmen  from  around 
Oak  Ridge,  Mer  Rouge,  and  Collinston  had 
talked  about  how  the  hunting  had  been  in 
times  gone  by.  In  1950,  with  deer  and  duck 
shooting  reaching  the  "waste  of  time" 
stage,  the  hunters  decided  it  was  time  to 
stop  talking  and  take  some  fast  action. 

An  open  meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
the  dilemma,  and  as  a  result  the  Coulee 
Conservation  Association  was  formed,  with 
an  initial  membership  of  60.  An  objective 
was  quickly  defined,  and  in  1951  the  Coulee 
Refuge  was  set  up.  Approximately  6,500 
acres  were  enclosed  within  the  boundaries, 
and  this  necessitated  game  management 
agreements  with  a  total  of  34  landowners. 

Early  efforts  were  directed  toward  deer 
restoration,  and  in  February,  1953  the 
area  was  officially  declared  a  refuge  by  the 
Morehouse  Police  Jury  upon  request  of 
the  Conservation  Association.  Within  a  few 
days  23  doe  deer,  trapped  in  Madison  and 
Tensas  Parishes  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  were  transported 
to  the  Coulee  Refuge  and  released  as  a 
breeding  stock. 

The  Conservation  Association  has  both 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  local  people, 
and  only  three  violations  have  occurred 
since  the  refuge  was  formed.  All  of  the 
sight  men  involved  were  quickly  convicted 
,and  fined,  and  the  enforcement  problem  has 


been  negative  since.  In  addition  to  the 
support  of  the  local  people,  the  program 
is  being  backed  by  all  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  the  courts.  In  one  instance, 
one  of  the  judges  even  found  time  to 
assist  in  marking  the  refuge  boundary. 
Since  deer  respond  best  to  protection,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Coulee  Refuge  will 
soon  develop  a  large  population. 

In  addition  to  the  deer  management 
project,  the  conservation  group  has  also 
taken  major  steps  toward  an  excellent 
waterfowl  program.  Within  a  week  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  1952  hunting  season, 
thousands  of  mallards  began  using  the  pro- 
tected canals  which  traversed  the  refuge. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  ducks 
rested  there  each  day  and  fed  out  in  Wham 
Brake  and  other  nearby  areas  at  night. 

During   early   1953   the   Association    dis- 
cussed  ways   and  means  of  improving  the 
refuge  for  waterfowl   and  decided  to   con- 
struct a  woodland  impounding  basin.  With 
limited  funds,  but  lots  of  energy,   a  levee 
capable    of   flooding 
out  an   area  of  175 
acres    was    financed 
and    constructed   by 
the   Coulee  group. 
During     the     spring 
backwaters     flooded 
out    the    area,    and 
several    pairs    of 
wood    ducks    suc- 
ceeded  in    rearing 
broods   of  young  in 
the    basin.    During 
the    late    summer 


Refuge 
Story 

by 
Dick    Yancey 


This  dam  was  built  by  Coulee  Association  members  across 
Coulee  Canal  to  dam  up  enough  water  to  pump  over  into  the 
basin.  — Phnto  bu  Bill  Butler 


And    here    is   the    pump    and    pipe    used   to    lift    the   water   over 
;re    it   would    be   available   to   ducks.  — Photo  bu  Bill  Butler 
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— Photo  by  Yancey 
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evaporation  and  seepage  caused  the  area 
to  go  dry,  and  plans  were  then  made  to 
re-flood  the  area.  Just  prior  to  the  opening 
day  of  hunting  season,  25,000,000  gallons 
of  water  were  pumped  into  the  basin  at 
the  expense  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  the  basin  was 
made  ready  for  waterfowl  use.  Within 
two  days  after  the  hunting  season  opened 
on  November  17,  1953,  nearly  20,000  mal- 
lards piled  into  the  refuge  area,  and  there 
they  stayed  each  day  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  They  fed  out  from  the  refuge 
each  night  and  gave  the  hunters  some 
shooting  each  morning  before  being  driven 
back  to  the  Coulee  Refuge.  During  recent 
years  the  limited  fall  waterfowl  population 
has  been  driven  from  this  region  of  the 
state  by  heavy  hunting  pressure  shortly 
after  the  seasons  opened.  With  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Coulee  Basin  as  a  resting  area, 


the  heavily  hunted  feeding  grounds,  such 
as  the  5,000  acre  Wham  Brake,  are  now 
available  for  use  by  ducks  at  night  through- 
out the  hunting  season.  This  section  of  the 
state  now  has  both  feeding  grounds  and 
a  rest  area  and  can  boast  of  an  important 
mallard  population  throughout  the  winter. 

During  late  November,  1953,  a  waterfowl 
banding  operation  was  started  in  the  im- 
poundment basin  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  local  kill  and  to  gather  other  perti- 
nent information  about  the  movements  and 
migrations  of  the  Coulee  mallard  popula- 
tion. Bait  and  traps  were  furnished  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, and  731  mallards  were  banded  during 
December  through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Erie  Barham,  President  of  the  Association, 
and  George  Files,  who  checked  and  baited 
the  traps  daily. 

Plans    are   now   being   made   to    increase 
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Tens  of  thousands  of   mallards  used   Coulee   as  a  sanctuary  during   this  past  hunting 
season,   and    more  than    1000   of  them   were  trapped   and   banded.  — Photo  by  Files 


Earl  Barham,  President  of  the  Coulee  Association,  and   Henry 
Tilbury    watch    water    being    pumped    into    the    Coulee    Basin. 

— Photo     by     Bill     Butler 


Deer  have  been  restocked  in  Coulee  through  the  efforts  of 
this  conservation  club  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

— Photo    by    Nolan,    Monroe    Morning    World 


Coulee   Basin   after   water  was   pumped   into 
— Photo  by  Bill  Butler 


the  size  of  the  deer  breeding  stock  and 
improve  the  area  still  more  for  waterfowl. 
Even  though  the  Coulee  Refuge  project 
is  not  complete  as  yet,  the  Coulee  group 
already  has  another  proposal  in  mind. 
Realizing  that  a  sound  and  working  objec- 
tive is  necessary  to  maintain  interest  and 
membership  in  conservation  work,  the 
Coulee  group  is  cooperating  with  the  More- 
house Wildlife  Federation  on  a  plan  to 
create  a  large  recreational  impoundment 
on    the    Bayou    Bonne    Idee    which    will    be 


Off  he  goes,  wearing  a  band  which  will 
provide  information  leading  to  better  man- 
agement. 

— Photo  by  Yancey 


Mallard    drake,   with    aluminum    leg    band    in    place.  This   band   carries    a   number,   and 
instructs  the   man  who  takes  this  duck  to   notify  the   U.   S.    Fish   and   Wildlife   Service. 

—Photo  by  Yancey 


open  to  one  and  all  for  fishing,  boating,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Association  appears  to  follow  an 
unwritten  policy  that  a  maximum  amount 
of  concrete  planning  and  work  will  bring 
fishing  and  hunting  back  faster  than  just 
talk.  So  far  this  has  paid  off,  and  it  may 
be  that  Morehouse  Parish  will  one  day 
produce  somewhere  near  the  quality  of 
hunting  that  it  did  during  those  legendary 
days  gone  by. 

—THE  END 
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by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wiggins,  Assistant  Director 
State  Parks  Commission 


Photos  by  Parks  Commission 


and  what  they  offer 
the  sportsman 


Louisiana  State  Parks  offer  much  to  the 
sportsman  of  Louisiana  both  by  direct  and 
indirect  contribution  to  his  favorite  out- 
door pastime,  be  it  fishing  or  hunting. 
Though  the  season  of  the  smoking  guns 
wanes  with  the  closing  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son, the  hint  of  early  spring  brings  a 
twitching  to  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
fly  and  plug  caster  as  he  dreams  of  scrap- 
pier bass  and  larger  white  perch  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  Louisiana  parks. 

Although  few  of  us  stop  to  realize  it. 
the  parks  play  an  important  role  in  out- 
door pastimes.  From  Chemin-A-Haut  and 
its  "Coon  on  a  Log"  contest  of  the  hounds 
held  on  Bayou  Bartholomew,  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  its  still  quiet  crab  fishing  in 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  many  hours  of  pleas- 
ure are  to  be  enjoyed.  True,  hunting  is 
not  permitted  on  park  lands,  but  many 
nimrods  use  our  parks  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tion for  trips  into  the  surrounding  areas. 

For  the  fisherman  bass,  panfish,  cat, 
buffalo,  gar,  gaspergou,  and  the  salt  water 
fish    of    Pontchartrain    and    the    Gulf    are 


Fort    Pike    Park    affords    the    sportsman    docking    space 
and   entry   to    many    miles   of   salt   water   fishing. 
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all  there  for  the  taking,  either  in  or  from 
convenient  take-off  points  in  the  Louisiana 
Park  System.  Bistineau  State  Park,  near 
Doyline  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bistineau, 
offex-s  the  fisherman  of  the  northwestern 
area  23  miles  of  excellent  fishing  on  the 
big  lake  of  Webster  Parish.  Chemin-A-Haut 
has  as  its  southern  boundary  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew, an  easy  access  to  miles  of  this 
north  Louisiana  stream.  The  waters  of  Old 
River  and  many  miles  of  Avoyelles  Parish's 
good  fishing  grounds  can  be  reached  from 
the  Prehistoric  Indian  Park  at  Marksville. 
Chicot  State  Park,  near  Ville  Platte  and 
Bunkie,  offers  2,000  acres  of  some  of  the 
best  fishing  in  central  Louisiana.  St.  Tam- 
many's Bogue  Falaya  River  forms  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  Bogue  Falaya  State  Park 
at  Covington.  Though  not  highly  publi- 
cized, bream  and  bass  are  to  be  taken 
within  the  boundaries  of  Abita  Springs 
State  Park  on  Abita  River.  Fontainebleau, 
at  Mandeville,  has  three  miles  of  shore 
line  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Bayou 
Castin,  its  eastern  boundary.  Fort  Pike, 
on  Highway  #90,  has  small  fishing  boats 
and  wharfage  space  at  its  dock.  A  canal 
leads  to  the  Rigolets,  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
Lake  Borgne,  and  the  Gulf. 

Again  we  tour  the  system;  this  time 
the  huntsman  is  our  guest  of  honor.  Bis- 
tineau offers  750  acres  of  protected  wood- 
land, where  all  forms  of  northwestern 
Louisiana  wildlife  are  permitted  to  multi- 
ply, and  five  vacation  cabins  from  whence 
the  hunter  may  take  off  for  the  blinds  and 
duck  hunting  (Not  on  park  acres).  Chemin- 
A-Haut  boasts  550  acres  of  the  heaviest 
wooded  areas  in  north  Louisiana.  Its  "Coon 
on  a  Log"  annual  hound  competition  offers 
two  days  of  sport  to  the  coon  hunters  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  plus  many  days 
of  good  hunting  in  the  restocked  hunting 
grounds  of  Morehouse  Parish.  Longfellow- 
Evangeline  and  Marksville  Prehistoric  In- 
dian Parks  have  furnished  deer  from  their 
deer  pens  to  many  of  the  larger  areas, 
and  from  the  roaming-  of  the  deer  on  these 
acres  to  open  hunting  ground,  have  played 
a  part  in  the  life  of  the  antler  collector. 
Thousands  of  ducks  use  the  2,000  water 
acres  of  Chicot  Lake.  Fontainebleau's 
2,450  wooded  acres  support  a  fairly  heavy 
deer  population.  Sam  Houston  Park  will 
be  developed  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
sportsmen  of  southwest  Louisiana.  Al- 
though camping  accommodations  in  Loui- 
siana State  Parks  are  limited,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  expand  these  within  the  next 
few  years.  Information  regarding  reserva- 
tions at  the  parks  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission,  3170  Florida  Street,  Baton 
Rouge. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  each  park  area 
and  what  it  now  has  to  offer  the  sports- 
man. Also  included  is  what  is  to  be  offered 
next  year  when  the  Legislature  O.K.'s  the 
Capital  Improvement  Program. 


Bistineau    State    Park   offers   excellent   boats   and    access   to   fine   fishing   on   the   waters 
of    Lake    Bistineau. 


The    wading    pool    at    Abita    Springs    Park,    nestled    beneath    the    shading    pines,    is    a 
favorite  with  the  children. 
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Swimming   and   picnicking  at   Bogue   Falaya 
Wayside    Park. 


Wte&*&*. 


T         Ducks    find    Lake    Chicot    a    welcome    place 
to    rest   and    feed.    No    hunting    is   allowed   on 
y    the    park    area. 


The  moat  around  Ft.  Pike 
once  harbored  bass,  but  it  is 
now    in    need    of    restoration. 


CHEM1N-A-HAUT 

Location :  Morehouse  Parish  on  Highway 
#214,  north  of  Bastrop. 

Facilities:  5  vacation  cabins  accommo- 
dating from  two  to  eight  persons;  1  dormi- 
tory accommodating  36  people;  5  boats. 

Needed  in  1954-55:  Boat  dock,  fishing 
boats,  additional  cabins,  shelters,  tables, 
pits,  etc. 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

Facilities:  2  dormitories  which  will  ac- 
commodate 78  people. 

Needed  in  1954-55:  Cabins,  boat  land- 
ing, boats,  fireplaces,  tables,  dredging  of 
lagoon,  extensions  for  utilities. 

FORT  PIKE 

Facilities:  Boat  dock  (for  docking  large 
boats),  several  small  fishing  boats,  limited 
number  of  pits  for  cooking. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  Shelter,  dredging  of 
slip,   more   dock   space,   boats,   rest  rooms. 

LAKE  BISTINEAU   STATE  PARK 

Location:  Webster  Parish  on  western 
shores  of  Lake  Bistineau,  six  miles  from 
Doyline,  30  miles  from  Shreveport,  and 
20  miles  northeast  of  Minden. 

Facilities:  5  cabins,  boat  dock,  75  boats, 
pits,  shelters. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  Cabins,  shelters, 
repair  of  boat  dock,  additional  dock,  pits, 
etc.,  including  utilities  for  facilities  named. 

AUDUBON  MEMORIAL  STATE  PARK 

Location:  West  Feliciana  Parish,  four 
and  a  half  miles  east  of  St.  Francisville 
on  State  Highway  #323,  and  29  miles 
north  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Facilities:  At  present,  none. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  For  the  preparing  of 
outdoor  dinners  so  dear  to  the  sportsman's 
heart,  picnic  shelters,  pits,  tables,  rest 
rooms,  parking  area  and  connection  of 
utilities  for  same. 

ABITA  SPRINGS  STATE  PARK 

Location :  In  Abita  Springs,  St.  Tam- 
many Parish  on  Highway  #114,  six  miles 
from  Mandeville,  three  miles  from  Cov- 
ington. 

Facilities:  Picnic  area,  barbecue  pits, 
and  shelter. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  None. 


Fontainebleau   offers   a   bathing   beach,   pi 
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The  Oakley  House  Museum 
at  the  Audubon  Memorial 
Park    near   St.    Francisville. 


area,    and    fishing     in     Lake    Pontchartrain. 
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BOGUE  FALAYA  WAYSIDE  PARK 

Location:  In  Covington,  St.  Tammany 
Parish,  on  Highway  #190,  seven  miles 
from  Mandeville,  23  miles  from  Hammond. 

Facilities:  Picnic  area,  shelter,  and  bar- 
becue pits. 

Requested  1954-56:  Shelter,  boat  dock, 
boats,  tables,  and  pits.  Also  utilities  for 
same. 

CHICOT  STATE  PARK 

Location:  Evangeline  Parish,  eight  miles 
from  Ville  Platte,  27  miles  northeast  of 
Opelousas,  17  miles  south  of  Bunkie  on 
Louisiana  Highway   #23. 

Facilities:  Vacation  cabins,  boat  dock, 
boats,   pits,  shelters. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  Additional  cabins, 
shelters,  pits,  repairs  on  present  installa- 
tions, installing  of  utilities,  tables. 

LONGFELLOW-EVANGELINE 
STATE  PARK 

Location :  At  St.  Martinville  in  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish,  22  miles  from  Lafayette,  and 
ten  miles  from  New  Iberia  on  Highway 
#25. 

Facilities:  One  dormitory,  picnic  area, 
shelters,  and  barbecue  pits. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  Tables,  pits,  shelters, 
boat  dock,  boats,  dredging,  installation  of 
utilities. 

MARKSVILLE  PREHISTORIC  INDIAN 
PARK 

Location:  At  Marksville  on  Louisiana 
Highway  #5,  31  miles  east  of  Alexandria, 
17  miles  northeast  of  Bunkie. 

Facilities:  None. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  Shelter,  rest  rooms, 
boat  docks,  boats,  pits,  tables,  utilities. 

SAM  HOUSTON  STATE  PARK 

Location :  At  Lake  Charles  on  the  west 
fork  of  the  Calcasieu  River. 

Facilities:  This  area  is  undeveloped. 

Needed  in  1954-56:  General  division  of 
area  for  cabins,  boat  dock,  boats,  pits, 
shelters,  parking,  development  of  lagoon, 
sanitary  facilities. 

—THE  END 


Boating    at   Chicot   State    Park. 


Twin   fawns   at   Marksville   State 
ture    this    youngster's    attention    ar 


Champion 

of  the 

Family 


^ 


by   W.    McFadden   Duffy 

The  author  is  the  sort  of  guy  who  would  rather  give  a  girl  bass  bugs 
than  flowers,  or  a  Coleman  stove  instead  of  candy;  and  the  mounted 
bass  with  the  evil  grin  haunted  him  until  the  question  of  who  was 
champion  was  finally  settled 


This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  from  South 
Dakota  who  wanted  to  catch  a  Louisiana 
bass  and  did.  Now,  if  you're  a  fisherman, 
or  a  wife  who  tags  along  with  your  husband 
on  fishing  trips,  lend  an  ear  to  this  tale  of 
lass  and  lunkie.  Whatever  your  favorite 
finny  quarry,  be  it  trout,  musky,  salmon  or 
tarpon,  keep  this  in  mind.  It  can  happen  to 
you ! 

As  head  of  my  small  family,  I'm  general- 
ly accepted  as  the  angler  and  nimrod.  I've 
shot  pheasants  in  Oregon  and  fished  the 
Rouge  River.  I've  poured  No.  6  shot  into 
ducks  down  in  Yucatan  and  waded  the  icy 
water  of  the  Rio  Limay  in  Argentina  after 
trout. 

In  my  own  bailiwick  around  New  Orleans 
I  have  several  timber  trails  where  I  can 
always  count  on  bagging  a  few  squirrels. 
I've  brought  home  venison  for  the  freezer 
and  on  many  a  winter  afternoon  I've  picked 
a  duck  or  a  goose  on  the  back  steps.  Along 
the    Gulf    of    Mexico    I've    whipped    down 


spotted  weakfish  and  channel  bass  on  a  fly 
rod  and  I've  boated  many  bass  and  panfish 
on  moss-draped  bayous. 

Now  don't  get  the  idea  that  I'm  boasting. 
I've  drawn  my  share  of  blanks,  and  re- 
turned from  afield  or  afloat  wet,  tired  and 
empty-handed  on  more  occasions  than  I've 
brought  home  the  bacon.  I've  been  fortu- 
nate enouh  to  be  in  on  a  few  out-of-the- 
ordinary  hunting  and  fishing  trips  but 
they  have  always  been  the  result  of  happy, 
unusual  circumstances.  The  rest  have  been 
average,  probably  like  yours,  or  maybe  not 
as  good. 

What  I'm  tryiirg  to  put  across  is  that  up 
until  four  years  ago  I  wore  the  pants  in 
our  tiny  family  when  it  came  to  hunting 
and  fishing.  I  wore  the  laced  boots  and  hip 
boots,  too.  It  was  a  man's  world  and  like 
most  males  I  took  secret  delight  in  occasion- 
ally adding  the  harvest  of  my  happy  out- 
door hours  to  the  family  larder.  It  was  a 
wholesome  pride.  Then  it  happened. 

Before  I  tell  you  how  it  happened  per- 
haps I  ought  to  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
the  girl  from  South  Dakota.  She  was  born 
in  a  town  called  Spearfish  which  got  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  community 
straddled  a  creek  where  Indians  in  days 
gone  by  were  wont  to  spear  trout. 

Her  father  was  head  of  the  State  Game 
Commission,  and  the  family  album  contains 
a  lot  of  snapshots  that  show  him  poised  in 
front  of  whitetail  bucks  and  strung-up 
ducks. 


The    victor — and    two    vanquished    fish. 


Spearfish  Creek,  which  ran  in  back  of 
their  house,  has  the  reputation  of  turning- 
out  some  fine  size  trout.  Opening  day  is 
always  a  town  holiday  and  the  icy  creek 
does  a  land  office  business. 

"No  one  ever  went  to  school  on  opening 
day,"  this  girl  from  Spearfish  will  tell  you. 
"Everyone  goes  fishing." 

So  the  girl  from  South  Dakota  learned  to 
cast  a  fly  and  took  enough  pan-size  trout 
on  occasion  to  qualify  her  as  a  lady  angler. 
Nothing  more. 

A  few  years  back  I  married  the  girl.  Our 
courtship  was  a  little  different  from  the 
average.  I'm  the  sort  of  guy  who'd  rather 
give  a  girl  bass  bugs  than  flowers  or  a  Cole- 
man stove  instead  of  candy.  We  were  in  a 
duck  blind  during  the  winter  of  1947  when 
I  popped  the  question.  I'd  shot  only  one 
good  duck  and  was  banging  away  at  coots. 
The  shooting  grew  slack  and  she  served 
some  coffee.  Sounds  silly,  maybe,  but  when 
we  left  the  blind  we'd  set  a  day. 

I  guess  I  should  be  thankful  because  the 
girl  from  the  Black  Hills  proved  adaptable. 
She  liked  to  hunt  and  fish.  She  was  a  good 
companion  to  have  along,  could  paddle  and 
didn't  object  when  I  unintentionally  let  her 
paddle  more  than  she  fished. 

If  it  was  a  stag  party  she  cheerfully 
stayed  at  home  and  caught  up  on  house- 
hold affairs.  If  it  wasn't  for  men  only,  she 
fitted  in  and  showed  the  proper  enthusiasm 
at  the  proper  time.  Often  we  went  out 
by  ourselves.  She  kept  wanting  to  catch 
a  bass,  which  I  guess  is  the  way  immigrants 
to  Dixie  take  out  their  outdoor  naturaliza- 
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tion  papers.  But  panfish  were  her  constant 
reward  and   I   took  the   bass. 

Fate  has  a  strange  way  of  doing  things. 
Sometimes  it's  like  the  fellow  who  teases 
his  dog,  then  tosses  it  a  sirloin.  She  fished 
long  and  hard  those  first  few  months  but 
never  connected  with  a  bass.  Always  pan- 
fish. 

Then   one   day   she   caught   her  first   bass. 

It  was  one  of  those  pretty  afternoons 
in  mid-Spring,  the  kind  which  makes  every- 
one want  to  get  outside.  Some  people  put- 
ter around  in  the  garden,  mow  the  lawn 
or  transplant  a  few  shrubs.  Others  bundle 
the  family  into  the  horseless  carriage  and 
take  to  the  shaded  country  lanes  for  a 
long  afternoon  drive.  It  was  the  sort  of 
afternoon  we  often  feel  compelled  to  go 
fishing. 

A  gentle  breeze,  not  strong  enough  to 
hinder  casting,  stirred  the  gray  beards  of 
Spanish  moss  on  the  trees  that  lined  the 
bayou,  carrying  with  it  the  soft  scent  of  a 
hundred  different  wild  flowers.  Birds  flitted 
among  the  leafed-out  branches  and  big 
soft  clouds  bumped  along  overhead.  In  the 
shallow  water  along  shore,  minnows  and 
small  fry  darted  about.  They  seemed  to  be 
playing  tag. 

We  were  fishing  from  the  bank,  slowly 
working  upstream.  I  led  the  way  and  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  her  when  it 
happened.  I  was  fishing  a  bright  yellow 
bass  plug,  setting  it  down  near  matted 
lily  pads,  moving  it  past  clumps  of  floating- 
hyacinths,  making  it  twitch  and  wiggle 
with  lifelike  allure.  I  had  already  taken 
one  nice  bass,  a  two-pounder  that  made  the 
creel  pocket  of  my  fishing  jacket  sag  in 
a  satisfactory  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bayou  and  the  fra- 
grant, heady  breeze  that  swayed  the  moss 
overhead  accented  a  feeling  that  it  was 
good  to  be  alive,  good  to  be  fishing.  Then 
she  screamed. 

I  dropped  my  rod  and  raced  back  along 
the  bank.  A  clump  of  shrubs  growing 
on  the  bank  screened  her  from  sight  and 
I  covered  that  hundred  yards  in  a  dash 
that  would  have  been  creditable  at  a 
track  turnout.  Bayou  country  abounds  in 
water  snakes  with  an  occasional  cotton- 
mouth  putting  in  an  appearance.  I  knew 
this,  and  as  I  dashed  around  the  clump  of 
bushes  which  shielded  her  from  sight  I 
half  feared  that  she  had  been  frightened 
by  a  moccasin.  My  heart  pounded  and  a 
surging  fear  welled   up  within   me. 

When  I  skidded  to  a  stop  she  was 
standing  on  the  bank,  legs  slightly  astraddle 
and  body  braced.  The  mail-order  fly  rod 
which  I  had  given  her  as  a  birthday  present 
was  bent  in  a  quivering,  upside-down  "U" 
and  she  was  feeding  line  to  a  powerful 
fish. 

I  kept  swallowing  until  my  pounding 
heart  was  back  in  the  right  place.  She 
was  steadily  but  stubbornly  feeding  out 
line. 

"Hit  the   butt  of  your  rod,"  I  coached. 
She  stopped  playing  out  line  and  tapped 


the  butt  of  the  rod  sharply  with  her  free 
hand.  The  quivering,  jerking  tip  of  the 
nearly  doubled  rod  twitched  several  times, 
sending  the  irritating  vibrations  racing 
through  the  taut  line  and  into  the  sullen 
jaw  of  the  hooked  fish. 

"That'll  bring  him  up,"  I  murmured  to 
myself. 

The  water  in  the  center  of  the  bayou 
exploded  and  a  big  lunkie  came  hurtling  up. 
Sunlight  flashed  briefly  on  his  leathery, 
bronze-hued  back.  The  broad  stripe  on  his 
side  seemed  like  black  velvet.  Then  he 
splashed  angrily  back  into  the  bayou,  shak- 
ing his  head  like  a  horse  dislodging  a  fly. 

She  kept  the  rod  tip  up  as  best  she  could 
and  the  bass  elected  to  show  himself  again. 
This  time  he  tailwalked  across  the  water, 
shaking  his  head  to  and  fro  the  way  a 
drenched  dog  does  its  body. 

The  fight  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  min- 
utes and  I  was  powerless  to  do  anything 
but  stand  there  clenching  and  unclenching 
my  moist  palms.  It  was  a  big  bass  by 
Louisiana  standards  and  within  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  the  biggest  one  ever  caught 
in  the  state. 

The  big  fish  finally  tired  and  she  was 
able  to  work  it  close  to  the  grassy  bank. 
There  it  continued  to  swim  in  tight  dogged 
circles. 

Holding  her  rod  tip  high  with  one  hand, 
she  cautiously  reached  down  with  the  other 
and  made  a  pass  at  the  exhausted  bass, 
trying  for  its  gills  with  her  fingers. 

The  fish  had  other  ideas  and  made  a 
last  frantic  run  for  the  open  water  of 
the  bayou,  causing  the  girl  to  quickly  strip 
line  from  her  reel  and  reluctantly  feed 
it  out  again.  The  run  proved  to  be  the 
last  for  the  fish.  Stubbornly,  yet  exhaust- 
edly,  it  allowed  her  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  bank. 

She  held  the  rod  tip  high  again  and 
stooped  down.  Her  fingers  locked  in  its 
heaving  red  gills  and  she  half-dragged, 
half-lifted  the  wriggling  bass  from  the 
water. 

When  the  fish  was  deposited  safely  on 
the  bank  where  it  could  not  flop  back  into 
the  water,  we  knelt  down  to  look  at  it. 
I  must  confess  that  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,     coupled    with    husbandly    pride, 


made    congratulations    and    my    words    of 
praise  completely  sincere  and  honest. 

In  fact,  even  after  we  reached  home, 
I  with  my  modest  creel  of  smaller  fish, 
and  Isabel  with  her  five-and-a-quarter 
pounder,    my    enthusiasm    was    unchecked. 

We  promptly  froze  the  big  bass,  deliber- 
ately glazing  it  with  ice  so  that  it  would 
not  lose  any  of  its  size  and  weight  by 
evaporation.  I  propped  open  its  huge 
mouth  with  a  clothes  pin  and  thus  we 
froze  it. 

For  two  weeks  it  occupied  a  place  of 
honor  in  our  freezer  and  it  should  be 
recorded  that  we  added  considerably  to 
our  electricity  bill  by  frequent  visits  to 
the  freezer  to  admire  the  big  bronzeback. 
Sometimes  I  would  hold  it  in  my  hands, 
admiring  its  huge  head  and  gaping,  hungry- 
looking  mouth. 

After  two  weeks  of  constant  admira- 
tion, I  carted  the  fish  off  to  the  local 
taxidermist  to  have  it  mounted.  We 
instructed  him  to  set  it  with  open  mouth, 
tail  slightly  curved,  and  for  good  measure, 
with  the  popping  bug  that  had  lured  it  to 
strike  embedded  in  its  lower  lip. 

I  guess  it  wasn't  until  we  brought  it 
home  and  I  studied  the  brass  plate  the 
taxidermist  had  tacked  onto  the  mounting 
board  that  I  realized  /  hadn't  caught  the 
fish.  In  fact,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
that  I  had  been  skunked.  Neatly,  gently, 
but  positively,  the  girl  from  South  Dakota 
had  the  record  bass  for  the  family.  And 
I  had  insisted  that  we  mount  it. 

Now,  how  should  a  guy  act  when  he 
realizes  that  he's  been  taken?  At  first,  I 
tried  to  ignore  the  fish.  Secretly  I  thought 
of  him  as  "evil  face"  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  gun  cabinet,  I  tried 
to  pretend  that  the  mounted  bass  just 
wasn't  there,  looking  down  at  me  with 
garish  imitation  glass  eyes  and  a  half 
smirk  on  its  mouth.  I  ignored  it.  That  is, 
as  best  I  could.  It's  hard  for  any  fisherman 
to  ignore  a  five  pound,  four  ounce  bass. 
For  many  months  I  fought  a  losing  battle 
to  deny  its  very  existence. 

Time  went  by  and  the  girl  from  South 
Dakota  presented  me  with  a  daughter. 
This  business  of  obtaining  another  lady 
angler  took  considerable  time  so  she  fore- 
went fishing  for  much  more  than  a  year. 
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To  the  victor  go  the  spoils.  The  mounted 
trophy  bears  constant  witness  as  to  just 
who    is   "champion    of   the   family". 
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I  continued  to  whip  the  bayous  to  a 
lather  in  an  effort  to  best  her  record  but 
the  best  I  could  do  was  four  pounds  and 
slightly  over.  I  darn  near  filled  the  freezer 
with  bass  alone,  neglected  my  salt  water 
fishing  entirely,  but  still  Mama  held  the 
record. 

Each  night  when  I  returned  from  a 
fishing  trip  and  stored  my  rod  beside  the 
gun  cabinet,  the  big  old  bass  looked  down 
at  me  and  try  as  I  did  to  ignore  him, 
I  couldn't  help  but  notice  a  sly  sort  of 
grin  about  his  mouth.  It  even  seemed  that 
his  lower  jaw,  where  the  victorious  pop- 
ping bug  hung,  was  twisted  slightly  in 
an  evil  smirk. 

One  day  the  girl  from  South  Dakota 
announced  that  she  was  ready  to  go  fishing 
again  and  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were 
able  to  leave  our  daughter  with  a  sitter 
and  venture  forth  along  the  bayous  to- 
gether every  now  and  then. 

I  was  still  top  man  when  it  came  to 
killing  bass  and  the  girl  still  demonstrated 
an  affinity  for  panfish  which  even  the 
big  fellow  hadn't  broken. 

For  two  years  we  continued  to  fish,  not 
in  actual  contest,  but  certainly  with  a 
determination  on  my  part  to  someday  beat 
her  record  and  permanently  fix  the  cham- 
pionship of  our  family  where  it  rightfully 
belonged. 

One  fine  day,  a  little  later  in  the  season 
than  that  fateful  Spring  day  when  the 
big  bass  made  a  fatal  mistake,  I  returned 
from  a  fishing  trip  and  the  girl  announced 
that  eventually  we  were  going  to  have 
another  addition  to  the  family.  It  wasn't 
long  before  she  abandoned  her  fly  rod  for 
knitting  needles  and  after  the  necessary 
course  of  time  presented  me  with  a  son, 
thus  rounding  out  a  nice  little  angling 
family. 

This  wasn't  so  long  ago  and  several 
incidents  should  be  explained  properly 
before  I  conclude  this  admonition  to  hus- 
bands who  take  their  wives  fishing. 

About  a  week  before  she  went  to  the 
hospital  to  obtain  a  fourth  license  holder, 
our  daughter  suddenly  became  aware  of 
old  evil  eye  atop  the  gun  cabinet.  For 
several  years  she  had  remained  blithely 
unaware  of  fish  or  anglers,  living  in  a 
world  in  which  only  dollies,  bedtime  stories 


Comments — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Mr.    Leslie    L.    Glasgow 

Space  does  not  permit  the  raising  of 
some  questions.  Does  the  forest  industry  or 
any  business  for  that  matter  have  any 
voluntary  obligation  to  Society  other  than 
its  legal  obligation  to  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered?  We  are  a  long  way  from 
the  "cut  out  and  get  out"  devastation  of 
1915-25.  Many  social  advances  have  been 
made  since  that  time.  Progressive  busi- 
nesses including  leading  forestry  operators 
agree  that  they  should  contribute  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  toward  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  people.  They  realize  that 
the  good  will  of  the  public  is  the  primary 
requisite  for  successful  operation.  In  pres- 
ent day  business  sales  the  "good  will" 
which  a  copmany  has  built  up  often  com- 
mands   a    higher    price    than    its    physical 


and  good  things  to  eat  figured.  Then  sud- 
denly the  big  bass  attracted  her  attention 
and   she   had   a   question   to   ask. 

"Daddy,  where'd  that  big  fish  come 
from?" 

Just  like  that,  no  budding  curiosity 
gradually  expressed.  Blunt! 

It's  hard  to  pretend  that  you  don't 
hear  well  when  everyone  knows  you  do. 
I  tried. 

"Did  you  catch  it,  Daddy?" 

I  said  no  in  as  casual  a  tone  as  I  could 
muster. 

"Did  Mommie  catch  him?" 

I  smiled  weakly  and  nodded,  trying  to 
infer  that  catching  that  bass  was  about 
as  unimportant  a  matter  as  could  have 
been  brought  up. 

She  murmured  "uh  huh"  in  a  deceptive 
way  which  children  have,  sorta  like  she 
was  thinking  about  something  and  would 
bring  it  up  later. 

And  it  wasn't  long  afterwards  that  this 
lady  angler  made  a  remark  about  the  thick 
layer  of  dust  that  had  collected  on  old 
evil  face  during  my  three  years  of  studied 
neglect. 

"The  fins  are  prickly  and  it  makes  me 
feel  funny  to  touch  it,"  she  said  disdain- 
fully, her  nose  wrinkled  in  slight  distaste. 

I  could  tell  right  then  and  there  it  was 
going  to  be  my  duty  to  clean  the  fish.  While 
I  was  thinking  this,  she  said  so,  rather 
intimated  it. 

"And  someone  ought  to  clean  the  fish," 
she  said. 

I  was  that  someone,  I  knew.  I  swallowed 
hard,  glanced  at  old  evil  face,  then  looked 
the  girl  straight  in  the  eye.  It  was  a  hard 
decision  to  make  but  a  guy  can't  run  away 
from  reality. 

"Well,  you'd  better  order  some  cleaning- 
fluid  and  dig  out  a  soft  cloth  and  an  old 
toothbrush.    I'll    clean    it    up." 

When  I  glanced  back  at  old  evil  face  I'd 
have  sworn  he  was  grinning,  kinda  like 
he  was  pleased  that  I  finally  admitted  when 
it  came  to  bass,  I  wasn't  the  champion  of 
the  family.  —THE   END 
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assets.  Could  the  forest  industry  engender 
this  "good  will"  by  spending  more  effort 
on  game  problems  rather  than  newspaper, 
radio,  or  TV  ads?  Since  nearly  everyone 
likes  to  hunt  or  /sh,  forest-land  owners 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  substantial 
social  contribution  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana by  aiding  game  and  fish  when  possible. 
I  think  Mr.  Kitchens  has  written  an 
excellent  article,  that  the  majority  of  the 
ideas  are  good  and  that  his  suggestion 
of  a  get-together  is  fine.  Don't  let  the 
•  prophets  of  doom"  who  say  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  discourage  it. 

Mr.  William  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  Re- 
search Forester,  Southern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice: 

This  article  is  a  challenging  call  for  for- 
esters and  game  management  specialists  to 
close  ranks  for  closer  cooperation  in  the 
achievement  of  each  interest's  objective. 
Progress  toward  better  cooperation  will  lag 
until  the  problems  of  both  sides  are  mutu- 
ally recognized  and  appreciated.  Here  is 
the  foresters'  story.  Now  there  is  need 
for  game  men  to  present  their  side.  Then 
we  should  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  together. 

The  logical  starting  point  for  coopera- 
tion is  clearly  pointed  out.  Wildfire  and 
wood  hogs  must  be  controlled  because  they 
are  the  greatest  threats  to  both  game  and 
timber  in  Louisiana.  Foresters  have  al- 
ready started  to  work  on  these  two  major 
problems.  The  active  support  of  game  men 
in  educational  and  legislative  fields  will 
help  attain  the  necessary  solutions. 

Significantly,  the  need  for  more  research 
on  game  problems  related  to  forestry  is 
repeatedly  indicated  in  this  article.  Some 
of  this  work  has  been  started,  but  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  needs  full  support, 
cooperation,  and  guidance  from  the  for- 
esters. Furthermore,  there  is  a  growing 
need  in  both  forest  and  game  management 
research  to  integrate  more  closely  both 
fields   of  investigation. 

How  can  the  two  groups  be  brought 
together  for  more  effective  co-ordination 
of  work  in  both  fields?  A  technical  ad- 
visory committee  including  both  state  and 
federal  agencies  engaged  in  forest  and 
wildlife  research  or  administration  might 
well  bring  about  closer  understanding  and 
better  cooperation. 

By  Charley  Bosch,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Inc. 

Mr.  Kitchens'  article  is  most  timely  and 
it  is  an  excellent  contribution,  for  "Let's 
Get  Together"  is  exactly  what  we  must 
do,  not  just  for  the  sake  of  increased  tim- 
ber production  or  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction but  for  the  objective  of  all  produc- 
tion— human  conservation.  Timber  IS  im- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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PART  III 


George  Moore  has  been  chief  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division  since  June  of  last  year. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife    Service. 

—Photo  by  Gresham 
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The  Fish  and  Game  Division  is  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission which  is  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  game  and  fresh  water  fish 
resources  of  the  state.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  commission  and  its  director,  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division  functions  to  fulfill  the 
duties  assigned  to  it.  The  Fish  and 
Game  Division  has  an  administrative  head — 
the  chief — and  various  sections  which  func- 
tion as  units  of  the  Division.  To  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  Division,  each  section 
will  be  described,  giving  its  function,  its 
accomplishments,  and  its  major  objectives. 
Federal  Aid   Section 

The  Federal  Aid  Section  consists  of  two 
separate  activities,  one  game  and  one  fish, 
each  operating  with  a  special  appropriation. 
The  game  work  is  known  as  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  activity,  since  funds  are  received 
from  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  which  set 
aside  the  federal  excise  tax  on  sports  arms 
and  ammunition  for  game  restoration.  The 
monies  deprived  from  this  tax  are  given 
to  those  states  which  meet  certain  require- 
ments for  game  restoration.     The  fisheries 


The  Fish  and  Game  Division  maintains 
close  contact  with  representatives  of  all 
agencies  interested  in  conservation.  Here 
George  Moore  and  Lyle  St.  Amant  discuss 
a  drainage  project  with  Roy  Woods  and 
Travis  Roberts,  River  Basin  Studies,  and 
Leonard  Foote,  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. 


activity  is  known  as  the  Dingell-Johnson 
program,  because  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act 
set  aside  the  federal  excise  tax  on  sports 
fishing  equipment  for  fisheries  management 
in  the  states.  Before  Louisiana  can  receive 
any  Federal  Aid  funds,  certain  provisions 
must  be  met,  one  of  which  is  matching  each 
75  cents  of  federal  money  with  25  cents 
of  the  money  the  state  derives  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  Once 
the  state  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  use 
of  these  funds,  projects  which  meet  Federal 
Aid  requirements  are  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  approval.  Louisiana  has  a  wide  choice 
in  the  types  of  work  that  fit  within  the  act, 
but  certain  things  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  game  farms  do  not 
qualify.     Once   a   project  is  approved  it  is 


entirely  a  state  function,  and  no  federal 
control  is  evident.  Since  the  work  must 
be  carried  out  as  approved,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  through  its  regional 
office,  makes  field  inspections  and  audits 
to  determine  if  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  and  the  monies  are  being  spent  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

Under  the  Pittman-Robertson  program 
work  is  being  done  which  affects  every 
game  animal  found  in  Louisiana.  There 
are  research  projects  designed  to  learn 
more  about  waterfowl,  quail,  squirrels, 
deer,  turkey,  rabbits,  doves,  woodcock  and 
snipe.  When  the  information  from  this 
research  work  is  available,  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division  should  be  better  able  to 
manage  the  game  so  that  a  continuous 
supply    will    be    guaranteed,    at    the    same 


Biologists  of  game  restoration  section  prepare  cannon  net 
used  to  trap  clucks  and  doves  for  banding.  Photo    by    Gresham 


time  permitting  a  maximum  harvest  of  the 
game  crop.  Data  will  be  furnished  on  the 
best  time  to  set  seasons,  how  heavily  a 
species  can  be  hunted,  when  and  where 
it  is  most  available  to  the  hunter,  and  the 
best  methods  of  utilizing  the  crop.  The 
deer  research  is  designed  to  study  restock- 
ing and  restoration  methods  and  to  gather 
information  on  range  conditions  and  re- 
quirements throughout  the  state.  When  this 
is  known,  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  can 
stock  where  success  is  reasonably  sure. 
The  study  is  also  designed  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  destroying  the  deer  range 
through  over-browsing  the  food  supply,  and 
to  eliminate  any  large  die-off  in  the  deer 
herd  from  starvation.  Proper  management, 
through  good  harvest,  will  more  fully 
utilize  the  crop. 

The  research  on  the  wild  turkey  will  tell 
us  whether  or  not  the  pen-raised  wild 
turkey  can  be  successfully  established  in 
Louisiana.  It  will  also  set  up  proper 
methods  of  stocking-  these  birds,  so  that 
none  of  the  stock  will  be  wasted  because 
a  particular  area  was  unsuitable. 

Quail,  squirrels  and  rabbits  are  proba- 
bly the  three  most  important  game  ani- 
mals in  the  state.  Very  little  concerning 
the  annual  production,  annual  mortality, 
movements,  and  the  effects  of  hunting  is 
known  about  these  animals.  The  informa- 
tion is  badly  needed  so  that  proper  seasons 
may  be  established,  assuring  adequate  har- 
vest but  leaving  a  good  breeding1  stock. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  work  consists  of 
both  research  and  management.  The  re- 
search is  geared  to  classify  the  major 
waters  in  the  state  according  to  the  types 
of  fish  present,  types  best  suited  to  the 
water,  productivity  of  each  type  of  water, 
and  the  factors  influencing  production. 
This  research  should  answer  many  manage- 
ment problems,  including,  of  course,  any 
stocking  problems. 

A  complete  study  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
to  determine  its  value  to  sports  fishing, 
commercial  fishing,  and  seafoods,  is  in  the 
planning  stage.  The  study  will  also  deter- 
mine what  effect  trawling  has  on  the  fish 
resource  in  the  lake. 


Another   phase  of  this   division's   activity   is 
the   trapping    and    transplanting    of    beaver. 

— Photo   by   Kohara 


Hyacinth  Control  Section 

The  water  hyacinth,  an  introduced  weed, 
is  one  of  the  worst  management  problems 
in  the  state.  This  pest  not  only  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  sportsman  to  reach  his 
fishing  ground;  it  also  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  fish  when  he  does  get  there ! 
Water  hyacinths  cover  many  good  fishing 
lakes  with  a  solid  blanket  of  plants,  re- 
ducing the  oxygen  to  such  a  low  level  that 
only  a  few  rough  fish  can  survive.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  hyacinths  have  caused 
to  Louisiana  waters  is  still  not  fully  known. 

At  the  present  time,  with  limited  funds, 
the  Pish  and  Game  Division  has  seven 
crews,  each  consisting  of  one  sprayer  and 
one  helper,  working  on  the  control  of  the 
water  hyacinth.  It  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  work  to  headwaters  and  landlocked 
lakes,  which  are  not  too  easily  reinfested. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  most  nearly  fits 
these  conditions.  Unfortunately,  the  lakes 
and  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  have  so  many  drainage  ditches,  over- 
flow swamps,  and  inaccessible  areas  that  it 
is  impossible  to  control  the  plants  in  this 
area  and  stay  within  the  limited  budget. 
Biological     Research     Section 

The  Biological  Research  Section  of  the 
Pish  and  Game  Division  undertakes  any 
technical  problem  that  may  come  to  the 
atention  of  the  Division.  The  personnel 
in  this  section  furnish  the  sportsmen  in  the 
state  technical  assistance  and  advice.  The 
section  also  inspects  streams  and  lakes  and 
makes  recommendations  for  their  proper 
management;  and  it  experiments  with  weed 
control  problems,  fish  stocking  and  handling 
techniques,  and  other  problems. 
Fish     Hatcheries 

The    Fish    and    Game    Division    operates 


Technicians  from  the  biological  research  section  sample 
portion   of  Cane    River   to   determine  the  fish   population. 

— Photo    by    Gresham 

three  fish  hatcheries — one  near  Monroe, 
one  at  Lacombe,  and  the  Beechwood  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Forest  Hill.  They  are  more 
nearly  rearing  stations  than  fish  hatch- 
eries, since  no  brood  stock  is  kept.  The 
fish — mainly  bass — are  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Hatchery 
at  Natchitoches  in  the  spring  and  are  held 
until  fall.  When  they  attain  a  length  of 
four  to  six  inches,  they  are  released  in 
various  lakes  and  streams  throughout  the 
state. 

Fish  Rescue  Program 
The  Fish  and  Game  Division  has  two  fish 
rescue  crews,  each  consisting  of  three  men. 
These  crews  seine  fish  from  canals,  bor- 
row pits,  and  other  areas  and  place  them 
in   favorite   fishing   waters. 

Predator    Control    Program 

The  personnel  engaged  in  predator  con- 
trol work  trap  predators  where  sportsmen 
feel  they  are  causing  damage  to  game. 
They  also  trap  wolves  where  they  are 
harassing  livestock.  They  help  to  control 
fox  population,  in  case  of  a  rabies  out- 
break. They  render  their  best  service  to 
the  people  of  the  state  by  teaching  them 
trapping  methods,  so  that  the  individual 
can  handle  his  own  predator  problem  when 
it  occurs.  Often  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  individual  animals  that  are  caus- 
ing  trouble. 

Primary    Objectives 

Foremost  in  the  Division's  plans  for  the 
future  is  a  strong  research  program  de- 
signed to  study  the  factors  affecting  game 
populations  in  the  state.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  sounder  management  program  can 
be  carried  out  if  population  dynamics — 
effects  of  hunting,  seasons,  bag  limits, 
etc. — are  known. 
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The  Red  Dirt  Refuge  has  brought  back  deer  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish  to  the  extent  that  an  open  season  was  held 
there  last  season  (outside  the  refuge)  for  the  first  time 
in    years.  —Photo    by    Gresham 


Two  fish  rescue  crews  seine  fish  from  canals,  borrow 
pits,  and  other  areas  and  place  them  in  favorite  fishing 
waters. 

— Photo    by    Edouard   Morgan 


The  fish  research  will  continue  to  clas- 
sify the  waters,  kinds  of  fish  in  each  type 
of  water,  and  methods  of  improving  fish- 
ing. Through  systematic  sampling,  the  fish 
population  may  be  classified  according  to 
species,  and  steps  may  then  be  taken  to 
correct  unbalanced  conditions.  Through 
continous  research  the  Pish  and  Game 
Division  hopes  to  more  fully  utilize  the 
fresh  water  commercial  fisheries  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  sport  fishing. 

The  Division  expects  to  step  up  its  man- 
agement of  large  tracts  of  land  to  increase 
the  game  carrying  capacity,  especially  deer 
and  turkey.  This  program  will  include 
stocking  the  range  where  needed,  posting, 
improving  the  environment,  and  proper 
harvest. 

Another  major  objective  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  areas  where  the  general  public 
may  hunt.  Public  hunting  land  is  decreas- 
ing thousands  of  acres  annually,  through 
posting  and  the  leasing  of  land  to  small 
groups.  More  thousands  of  acres  are  being- 
destroyed  as  good  game  range  through 
drainage  and  clearing  for  agricultural  use. 
With  the  range  becoming  less  plentiful, 
large  sections  of  the  best  areas  are  being 
leased  for  the  use  of  relatively  few  indi- 
viduals. The  Division  hopes  to  lease  large 
tracts  of  land  and  manage  it  for  controlled 
public  hunting.  It  is  believed  that  the  fire 
protection,  timber  protection,  minor  road 
woi'k,  defining  of  boundaries,  and  other 
benefits  that  the  Fish  and  Game  Division 
can  offer  the  owner  in  return  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  game  is  more  than  adequate 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  land.  This  program 
has   already   been    started,   and   it  will   be 


accelerated  as  funds  become  available.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  method  of  making- 
more  game  available  to  the  growing  hunt- 
ing population  of  Louisiana. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE 
FISH  AND  GAME  DIVISION 

DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE 
Chief:  George  C.  Moore 
Account  Clerk  II:  Juanita  A.  Hicks 
Steno-Clerk  III:  Hazel  Neuwirth 
BEECHWOOD    FISH   HATCHERY 

Hatchery  Manager  I:  Thomas  J.  Lamkin 
Laborer:  John  Fowler 
MONROE   FISH   HATCHERY 

Hatchery  Manager:  Charles  R.  Bauer 
Assistant  Manager:   Leon  J.  DeLee 
BATON  ROUGE  WAREHOUSE 

Manager:  John  H.  Wall 
LACOMBE  FISH  HATCHERY 

Hatchery  Manager:  William  M.  Easter 
CATAHOULA    LAKE    SANCTUARY 
Wild    Life    Refuge    Warden:    Gilbert    J. 
Sanson 
RESTOCKING   FISH   AND    GAME 
RESCUE 

Southern  Division 

Seine    Fisherman    Supervisor:     Ralph 
Brigg-s 

Seine    Fishermen:    Norman    Constance 
and  Herman  Nugent 
Northern  Section 

Seine    Fisherman   Supervisor:    Jim    C. 
Rhoads 

Seine  Fisherman:  George  L.  Willhite 
CHENIERE  DAM  SPILLWAY 
Caretaker:  Jessie  A.  Brantley 


LAKE    BRUIN   FISH   PRESERVE 

Wild  Life  Ranger:  Walter  E.  Marron 
NORTHWEST    LOUISIANA    FISH    AND 
GAME  PRESERVE 

Wild  Life  Ranger:  Joseph  W.  Rachal 
BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Biologist  II:  Harry  E.   Schafer,  Jr. 

Steno-Clerk  II:  Cleo  J.  Day 
HYACINTH   CONTROL   PROGRAM 

Hyacinth    Control    Supervisor:    John    G. 

Dutton 

Aquatic  Biologist:  Donald  W.  Geagan 

Foreman  II:  John  J.  Millet 

Hyacinth  Sprayers:  Calvin  Deville,  Regi- 
nald McDowell,  Wilson  J.  Moreau,  David 

Scroggs 

Hyacinth    Helpers:     William     L.     Smith, 

Mitchell  Bernard,  Wilfred  J.  Sayer 
PREDATOR   CONTROL   PROGRAM 

Predator  Control  Supervisor:  Thomas  E. 

Harris 

Trappers:  Allen  L.  Hawsey  and  William 

Maddox 

FEDERAL  AID  SECTION 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator:  John  Campbell 

Assistant  Coordinator  Game  Restoration: 

Carrol  Perkins 

Assistant,  Coordinator  Fish  Restoration: 

Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant 
I.     Game   Restoration    (Pittman-Robertson) 
WILDLIFE     MANAGEMENT     COORDI- 
NATION 

Biologist  III:  Charles  R.  Shaw 

Cartographer:  Robert  G.  Williams,  Jr. 

Steno-Clerk  II:  Dorothy  B.  Andre 
STATE-WIDE     WILDLIFE      DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Biologist    III:    Clyde    E.    Harrison    and 

Rowland  P.  Vernon 

Biologist  II:   Ray   N.   Rogers,   Henry  D. 

Roberts,     Jack     A.     Sims,     Kenneth     C. 

Smith 

Wild  Life   Refuge    Wardens:   William   L. 

Alford,   Horace   E.   Stiles,  Elliott  Wild 

Equipment  Operators:   Raymond  J.  Bed- 
good  and  M.  W.  Bedgood 

The  research  program  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division  has  gathered  a  tremendous 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
mourning   dove. 

—Photo    by    h'euisam 


John    Campbell,    Carrol    Perkins,    and    George   Moore  confer  with   Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ce    personnel    from    the    Atlanta    office    regarding    the    federal    aid    program. 

— Photo    by   Coogan 


Farmer  II:   Samuel   H.   Slaydon 
Trapper:  Howard  R.  Blount 
Steno-Clerks:     Priscilla     Brumfield     and 
Lucille  McCann 
STATE-WIDE     WILD     LIFE     INVESTI- 
GATION 

Biologist  III:  Jack  O.   Collins.   Flavil  D. 
Hollis,  Joseph  B.  Kidd,  Raymond  Moody, 
Robert  E.  Blurry,  John  D.  Newsom,  Rich- 
ard K.  Yancey 
Biologist  II:  John  L.  Haygood 


Research    Biologists:    Robert    L.    Bryant 

and  Eugene  F.  Hastings 

Pilot:  Nelson  L.  Summerall 
II.     Fish     Restoration     (Dingell-Johnson) 
RESEARCH 

Biologist  II:  Victor  W.  Lambou 
DEVELOPMENT 

Hyacinth  Sprayers:  Albert  M.  Newcomb 

and  Cleve  Beaubouef 

Hyacinth   Helpers:   Vernon   Bernard   and 

Johnnie  F.  Ryder  —THE  END. 


Comment's — 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
Mr.    Charley    Bosch 

portant,  but  so  is  food,  clothing,  clean 
water  and  recreation  to  human  existence. 
If  we  study  the  needs  of  a  given  com- 
munity and  its  people  we  often  find  that 
one  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  the  com- 
munity is  adequate,  wholesome  recre- 
ational facilities.  National  standards  set 
$3.00  per  capita  per  year  as  the  minimum 
expenditure  to  provide  adequate  recre- 
ation. No  community  in  Louisiana  meets 
the  $3.00  minimum.  One  person  out  of 
every  four  in  Louisiana  either  hunts  or 
fishes  or  does  both.  And  every  hunter  and 
fisherman  is  having  a  hard  time  trying  to 
find  a  place  where  he  or  she  can  pursue 
these  sports. 

The  article  is  quite  general  which  makes 
a  critique  difficult.  Jim  deserves  a  huge 
bouquet  for  telling  the  truth  and  releas- 
ing the  "skeleton  in  the  closet"  that  "fire 
can  be  a  useful  tool  in  forest  and  game 
management,  but  like  arsenic  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  it  must  be  used  under  pre- 
scription." And  his  suggestion  that  a  man- 
ual be  compiled  which  would  outline  the 
recommended  procedures  for  gaining  the 
maximum  game  habitat  along  with  forest 
management  practices  is  a  must.  We  doubt 
that  selective  cutting  and  TSI  will  furnish 
more  food  for  game  than  ever  before.  We 
also  doubt  if  one  den  tree  per  acre  is 
enough.  We  completely  agree  that  sports- 
men  must   actively   work   to    curb   wildfire 


and  must  show  more  respect  for  the  land- 
owners' property.  And  we  must  agree  that 
the  roaming  hog  is  no  friend  of  forest  or 
game  animals. 

The  civic  contribution  of  some  timber 
growers  of  giving  consideration  to  game 
habitat  is  most  commendable;  however, 
most  timber  growers  have  given  little  con- 
sideration to  wildlife.  We  can  not  agree 
with  the  quotation  of  Mr.  Benson.  The 
needs  of  people  are  multiple  in  scope;  the 
needs  of  people  are  supplied  by  a  delicate 
balance  of  production  that  demands  a 
multiple  land-use  program.  A  given  forest 
land  near  a  large  community  may  be  best 
suited  to  timber  production,  but  it  may 
be  of  far  more  value  to  a  greater  number 
of  people  as  a  recreational  area. 

A  maximum  crop  of  timber  means  a  re- 
duced value  of  the  fish  and  game  crop 
and  reduced  recreation.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  annual  value  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  in  Louisiana  is  about  160  million 
dollars.  Possibly  the  answer  is  not  maxi- 
mum timber  production,  but  adequate  tim- 
ber production  at  less  cost.  Statutes  exist 
that  permit  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  accept  lands  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  25  years  and  the  lands  can 
be  relieved  of  all  taxation.  (Title  56,  Sec- 
tion 24.)  Also,  it  is  possible  that  tracts  of 
land  can  be  accepted  by  the  Commission 
for  use  as  public  shooting  grounds  and 
the  Commission  can  reduce  the  cost  of  tim- 
ber production  by  furnishing  patrolmen, 
creating    fire    lanes,     controlling    hogs     on 


such  areas,  etc.  As  we  see  it  the  door  is 
open  to  the  timber  grower.  He  can  raise 
a  profitable  crop  of  timber  and  he  can  aid 
his  fellow  citizens  by  furnishing  recre- 
ational areas. 

We  sincerely  believe  the  sportsman  and 
wildlife  technician  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  work  with  the  forester.  If  the  for- 
ester will  accept  the  fact  that  people  need 
something  more  than  timber — the  problem 
which  isn't  too  great  is  well  on  the  way 
to  being  solved.  From  this  vantage  point 
it  looks  like  the  parties  and  agencies  in- 
volved must  meet  together  to  coordinate 
the  plans  and  programs.  Jim,  when  is  the 
meetings? 

James  E.  Mixon,  State  Forester, 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission : 

Many  points  which  should  be  given  deep- 
seated  analysis  and  clear  thinking  have 
been  presented  in  this  article.  The  first 
thought  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  many  ideas  sug- 
gested could  become  a  reality  if  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  leadership  were  to  take 
the  idea  and  carry  it  to  a  conclusion.  Per- 
haps my  next  comment  has  its  basis  in  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  forester:  If  the  sports- 
men and  people  interested  in  wildlife  will 
accept  Mr.  Kitchens'  idea  that  game  is  the 
number  two  crop  of  our  forest,  then  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  inspiration  for  "Let's 
Get  Together"  should  necessarily  come 
from  the  sportsmen  and  game  interests. 
The  author  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that, 
in  general,  the  forest  landowners  of  Loui- 
siana will  welcome  counsel  and  advice  from 
those  who  do  want  to  promote  improve- 
ment of  game  crops.  The  thing  which  he 
suggests  will,  even  under  the  leadership  I 
feel  is  essential,  take  a  long  time  to  ac- 
complish; however,  it  has  already  been  too 
long  delayed. 

The  game  interests  can  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  forests  of  this  state.  They 
are  many  and  they  are  popular.  The  forest 
interests  are  a  lesser  number.  They  are 
concerned  with  creating  a  permanent,  top 
level,  wealth-producing  business  for  Loui- 
siana. Many  obstacles  are  thrown  in  their 
path.  The  game  interests  can  help  greatly 
in  removing  some  of  these  obstacles.  The 
author  mentioned  wild  and  uncontrolled 
forest  fires.  We  had  10,800  of  these  wild, 
uncontrolled  fires  in  1952.  All  except 
thirty  of  them  were  started  by  man.  Now 
if,  as  the  author  suggests,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  get  together,  then  all  of  us  com  • 
bined  should  be  able  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple who  started  these  fires  that  they  have 
committed  crimes  against  the  state,  the 
forests,  and  the  game  interests. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  article  will  not 
fall  by  the  wayside  as  many  articles  do. 
Perhaps  out  of  the  many  readers,  one 
man  of  leadership  will  fully  appreciate 
the  need  for  accomplishing  the  job  and 
step  forth  to  bring  about  the  thing  which 
forest  landowners  greatly  desire. 

—THE  END. 
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PHEASANTS 

Alexandria,  La. 

After  reading  your  article  on  pheasants 
in  the  Southland  in  my  December  issue  of 
the  Conservationist  I  became  interested  in 
opening  a  private  hunting  club  similar  to 
the  Kaywood  Plantation  at  Hazelhurst, 
Miss. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  full 
information  regarding  the  state  laws  on 
pheasants  and  northern  bobwhites  or  quail. 
What  kind  of  license  would  I  need?  How 
much  would  it  cost?  Could  I  sell  frozen 
northern  bobwhites  and  pheasants  to  hotels 
and  to  people  for  food?  Who  sets  the  shoot- 
ing seasons — the  Commission  or  the  state? 
What  kind  of  license  would  the  hunter  need 
if  he  were  from  Arkansas,  Texas,  or  Loui- 
siana? Could  I  ship  and  sell  out  of  the  state 
for  food  or  alive  for  restocking?  Could  I 
charge  the  hunter  to  shoot  northern  bob- 
whites  and  Chinese  ringneck  pheasants?  Of 
course  I  intend  to  raise  my  stock. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  a 
pamphlet  on  how  to  build  pens  and  any  in- 
formation you  have  on  raising  Chinese 
ringneck  pheasants,  northern  bobwhites, 
and  quail.  Please  let  me  know  the  price  of 
the  pamphlets  and  I  will  forward  my  check. 
—A.  W.  McMichael,  Jr. 

Under  the  present  Louisiana  laivs  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  operate  in 
this  state  a  quail  or  pheasant  shooting  club 
similar  to  the  one  at  Kayxvood  Plantation 
at  Hazelhurst,  Miss. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  open  season  for 
taking  of  pheasant  in  Louisiana. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  raise  or  possess  a 
pheasant  or  quail  here,  you  would  have  to 
obtain  a  breeding  or  propagation  permit 
issued  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  a  fee  as  provided 
by  Louisiana  law. 

The  section  of  laiv  dealing  ivith  the 
breeding  permit  particularly  specifies  that 
domesticated  species  of  wild  game  birds 
killed  by  shooting,  shall  not  be  sold  or 
traded  under  the  provisions  of  the  breed- 
ing permit  law.  However  quail  and  pheas- 


ant raised  in  this  manner  can  be  sold  com- 
mercially to  hotels,  restaurants,  etc. 

Perhaps    the    Louisiana    legislature    will 
see  fit  to  alter  these  laws  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. 
— John  L.  McGee,  Commission  Attorney. 

WHERE'S  FRANKLIN? 

Franklin,  La. 

Along  comes  your  fine  publication,  Jan- 
uary issue,  and  we  discover  on  page  20 
("Action  of  the  Commission")  that  some 
varmint,  probably  in  the  dark  of  night, 
has  lifted  Franklin,  "one  of  Louisiana's 
Garden  Spots",  and  transplanted  it  ap- 
proximately 14  miles  north  of  ST.  MARY 
PARISH  in  a  parish  known  as  "Iberia". 

If  you  discover  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  this  act,  will  you  please  ask 
them  to  return  Franklin  to  St.  Mary  par- 
ish. We  need  Franklin!  Especially  since  it 
is  the  parish  seat  of  St.  Mary  parish;  and 
then,  too,  it's  hard  on  all  the  people  who've 
been  thinking  all  the  years  that  they  lived 
in  St.  Mary  Parish! 

— Jack   Colton,   Franklin 
Banner-Tribune 

We  can  well  understand  your  being  per- 
turbed at  our  inadvertent  translocation  of 
Franklin.  We  hasten  to  spread  the  good 
word  that  Franklin  is  located  in  ST.  MARY 
PARISH  —  ST.  MARY  PARISH  —  ST. 
MARY  PARISH  —  ST.  MARY  PARISH! 

Please  accept  our  apologies  and  this  cor- 
rection. —C.H.G. 

MAD    MINK? 

Thought  it  might  be  of  passing  interest 
to  you  that  on  February  3rd  A.  A.  Millet 
caught  by  hand  a  slightly  groggy  half- 
grown  mink  who  was  roaming  the  streets 
of  our  town.  The  writer  caged  him  up,  and 
just  before  dark  that  evening  he  went  into 
convulsions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  etc., 
and  soon  thereafter  folded  up  and  died,  an 
apparent  victim  of  rabies.  Fortunately,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  was  bit- 
ten by  this  animal  prior  to  or  during  his 
capture.  His  affliction  undoubtedly  explains 


the  whereabouts  of  his  capture,  as  it  is  a 
bit  unusual  for  minks  to  thus  seek  out 
civilization. 

— W.   N.   Day,  Secretary, 

Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Passing  interest  is  right.  If  you  find  a 
mink  wandering  around  your  living  room 
better  leave  it  be.  — C.H.G. 

COLOR  NEEDED! 

Santa    Fe,    New   Mexico. 

Some  of  us  attending  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege here  are  native  Louisianians  and  are 
very  fortunate  to  receive  your  wonderful 
magazine.  Congratulations  on  your  fine 
work! 

Kindly  allow  me  to  make  one  suggestion. 
I  believe  that  were  you  to  add  some  color 
photos  of  scenic  Louisiana  (parks,  lakes, 
rivers,  forests,  etc.),  the  magazine  would 
take  on  added  attraction  and  beauty. 

—Brother   B.   Raphael,   F.S.C. 

Your  suggestion  is  indeed  a  good  one.  We 
feel  that  no  state  has  scenery  which  can  so 
well  be  portrayed  in  color  as  that  in  Loui- 
siana. Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  color  en- 
gravings is  high,  and  our  budget  will  not 
permit  their  use.  — C.H.G. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.   Is    it    illegal    to    carry    buckshot    on 
one's  pei'son  while  hunting? 
A.   No. 

Q.   Is   it   against  the   law   to   shoot   gars 
with  a  crossbow  or  bow  and  arrow? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Coulee  Refuge  help  the  duck 
hunting  in  its  area  this  season?  If  so,  how? 

A.  Indeed  it  did.  See  story  on  Coulee 
in  this  issue. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  against  one  man  hav- 
ing two  automatic  shotguns  in  a  duck 
blind? 

A.   No. 
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MISSISSIPPI   FLYWAY  PROB- 
LEMS, PROJECTS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

BY   FRANK  C.   BELLROSE 

Illinois    Natural    History    Survey, 

Havana,   Illinois 

1950 

In  recent  times  waterfowl  management 
has  made  tremendous  strides.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  first  refuge  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  was  created  only  26  years 
ago  when  Congress  authorized  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Wildlife  Refuge  (Gabrielson, 
1943)  ;  actually  it  has  been  only  in  the 
last  15  years  that  the  flyway  refuge  pro- 
gram has  really  matured. 

With  the  increased  tempo  of  the  refuge 
development,  came  an  increase  in  knowl- 
edge about  the  requirements  of  waterfowl. 
We  have  learned  more  about  food  prefer- 
ences, and  how  to  produce  more  of  the 
preferred  foods.  Techniques  used  to  pro- 
duce more  food  have  ranged  from  stabiliz- 
ing waters  at  shallow  depths  in  northern 
lakes  to  drawing  off  water  during  the 
growing  season  in  southern  areas;  they 
have  involved  growing  cereal  foods  on 
adjacent  uplands  or  the  controlled  burn- 
ing and  grazing  of  marsh  vegetation. 

Waterfowl  management  has  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  it's  high  time  that  we  take 
inventory  of  accomplishments  and  prob- 
lems and  look  into  the  future. 

The  problems  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
will  be  most  clear  if  broken  down  into 
regional  ones:  the  northern  breeding- 
grounds,  the  transient  flyway  grounds,  and 
the  southern  wintering  grounds.  As  set 
forth  here,  the  breeding  grounds  include 
northeastern  South  Dakota,  the  eastern 
half  of  North  Dakota,  western  Minnesota, 
Manitoba,  and  the  parkland  and  the  ad- 
jacent plains  area  of  Saskatchewan.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  places  North  and 
South  Dakota  in  the  Central  Flyway  (Day, 
1947;.  The  flyway  grounds  include  those 
states  in  the  administrative  ftvway  from 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  to  Arkansas  and 
Alabama.  The  wintering  grounds  include 
areas  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama. 

Habitat    Problems    on    the    Breeding 
Grounds 

The  development  of  mechanized  agricul- 
ture during  and  immediately  following 
World  War  I  resulted  in  enormous  new 
areas  of  the  plains  being  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  wheat  ("Bennett,  1939).  From 
1924  to  1929,  cropland  in  the  Great  Plains, 


increased  by  nearly  15,000,000  acres.  Not 
only  were  water  areas  and  waterfowl  nest- 
ing habitat  directly  destroyed  on  tne 
Northern  Plains,  but  the  greater  water 
transpiration  by  wheat  than  by  native 
grasses  has  had  the  long  term  effect  of 
depleting  ground  water  tables.  Some  years 
the  lower  ground  water  levels  have  been 
responsible  for  the  reduction  in  size  of 
large  lakes  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
others. 

Extensive  waterfowl  breeding  grounds 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  parkland 
region,  which  flank  the  plains  to  the  east 
and  north.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
parklands  as  nesting  grounds  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  plains,  water  made  it  more 
dependable.  When  drought  struck  the 
Canadian  plains,  as  it  did  in  1949,  the 
parklands  were  more  important  than  the 
plains  for  breeding  ducks  (Crissy  et  al, 
1950). 

As  a  result  of  high  crop  prices  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  extensive  parkland 
areas,  which  had  hardly  felt  the  hand  of 
man,  were  put  to  the  plow.  The  aspen 
were  bulldozed,  cut  and  burned;  the  areas 
occupied  by  aspen  and  intervening  sedge 
meadows  and  grasslands  were  put  into 
wheat.  Nor  has  the  destruction  of  this 
waterfowl  habitat  ended. 

The  second  major  loss  to  waterfowl 
breeding  grounds  is  occurring  in  the  pot- 
hole district  of  western  Minnesota,  north- 
eastern South  Dakota,  and  eastern  North 
Dakota.  There,  according  to  Schoenfeld 
(1949),  1,400  potholes  totaling  6,285  acres, 
in  Day  County,  South  Dakota,  have  been 
drained.  This  activity  has  been  encouraged 
by  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  subsidies  from  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
Schrader  (1949)  reported  that  despite  pro- 
tests of  conservation  agencies  pothole 
drainage  continues. 

A  third  major  loss  of  waterfowl  breed- 
ing ground  habitat  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way is  in  the  making.  Plans  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  (Senate  Document  No.  191 — 78th 
Congress)  may  result  in  the  elimination 
or  impairment  of  many  existing  areas 
through  water  diversion  or  the  use  of  nat- 
ural basins  for  huge  water  impoundments. 
Several  federal  waterfowl  refuges,  such  as 
Lower  Souris,  Arrowwood,  and  Sand  Lake 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  these  pro- 
posed water  manipulation  projects. 

Habitat    Problems   on   the   Flyway 

The  greatest  waterfowl  habitat  problem 
in  the  flyway  region  revolves  around  flood- 
control  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Illinois  River  Basin.  As  proposed 
in    1945,    the    Corps    of    Engineers    would 


build  levees  of  existing  drainage  districts 
higher  and  broader  and  construct  flood- 
retention  reservoirs  on  tributary  streams 
of  the  Illinois  River.  If  this  plan  were 
consummated,  not  only  would  wildlife 
suffer  directly  but  plans  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation  for  the  res- 
toration of  many  bottomland  lakes  in  the 
levee  and  drainage  districts  would  be  lost 
forever    (Jenkins  and  Walraven,   1949). 

if  the  Army  Engineer's  plan  were  modi- 
fied so  that  some  of  the  levee  districts 
would  be  used  for  flood  storage  and  wild- 
life, then  waterfowl  habitat  restoration 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  Illinois 
River  Basin  program  is  being  restudied  by 
the  Engineers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  changes 
will  be  made  which  will  both  benefit  water- 
fowl and  aid  in  flood  control. 

Habitat     Problems     on     the     Wintering 
Grounds 

The  wintering  grounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  are  largely  confined  to  the  river 
swamps  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi and  the  3,800,000-acre  coastal  marsh 
that  stretches  across  Louisiana  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Texas  border.  Band 
returns  indicate  that  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  mallards  passing  through  Illinois  win- 
ter in  the  swampland  areas  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  only  about 
one-tenth  on  the  coastal  marsh  of  Louisi- 
ana. Other  species  of  ducks  winter  largely 
in  the  coastal  marsh  region  but  their  com- 
bined numbers  probably  do  not  equal  those 
of  the  mallards  in  the  swampland  areas. 

The  waterfowl  habitat  of  the  coastal 
marsh  has  remained  in  a  relatively  pristine 
condition.  Some  local  areas  have  been  af- 
fected adversely  in  recent  years  by  oil  well 
pollution  and  intrusion  of  sea  water.  Up 
to  the  present  time  only  a  few  small  areas 
have  been  drained,  but  recent  reports  indi- 
cate that  several  federal  agriculture  agen- 
cies are  examining  the  feasibility  of  drain- 
ing vast  areas  of  the  marsh. 

Man  has  made  the  greatest  inroads  in 
the  waterfowl  habitat  of  the  river  swamp 
region  of  the  wintering  grounds.  Accord- 
ing to  Eldredge  (1938)  about  2,700,000 
acres  of  swampland  have  been  drained  in 
the  North  Arkansas  Delta,  extending  from 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  to  Helena,  Ar- 
kansas.  In  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi 
about  half  of  the  area  was  in  organized 
drainage  districts  in  1930  (Stover,  1942). 
Extensive  areas  in  the  southeast  section  of 
Arkansas  and  in  Louisiana  have  also  been 
drained. 

With  flooding,  these  bottomland  forests 
become   prime   habitat  for  wintering  mal- 
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lards  and  wood  ducks.  Generally,  flooding 
of  these  swamp  areas  commences  in 
December  or  January  and  lasts  as  long  as 
mallards  remain  in  numbers  in  the  region. 

There  were  about  15,000,000  acres  of 
bottomland  forests  in  the  wintering  ground 
region  in  the  1930's,  according  to  Forest 
Survey  releases  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
(Cruikshank,  1939;  Eldredge,  1937,  1938; 
Stover,  1942;  Winters,  1939).  Not  all  of 
this  bottomland  forest  area  is  subject  "to 
overflow.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
built  an  extensive  levee  system  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  and  its  larger  trib- 
utaries; this  has  resulted  not  only  in  the 
conversion  of  bottomland  forest  land  to 
cotton  land  but  large  tracts  of  bottomland 
forest  types  have  been  isolated  from  the 
overflow  waters  of  adjacent  streams. 

Levees  are  continually  being  extended 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  will  result  in  more  cotton 
land,  in  less  habitat  for  wintering  water- 
fowl. Furthermore,  as  flood-retention  res- 
ervoirs are  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  tributaries  that  supply 
the  lower  Mississippi  River,  less  and  less  of 
the  bottomland  forests  along  their  courses 
will  be  flooded.  Without  inundation,  bot- 
tomland forests  are  of  little  value  for 
waterfowl. 

State  conservation  agencies  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  been  able 
to  utilize  some  areas  on  water  impound- 
ments for  waterfowl.  Because  these  areas 
produce  little  natural  food,  it  is  necessary 
to  control  sufficient  arable  land  bordering 
the  reservoir  to  raise  cereal  grains  for 
waterfowl  food. 

Hunter    Management    Problems 

There  are  two  main  hunter  management 
problems:  lack  of  sufficient  public  shooting- 
grounds;  lack  of  enough  basic  information 
on  waterfowl  populations. 

The  Mississippi  Flyway  already  has  more 
duck  hunters  than  almost  any  other  two 
flyways,  for  42  per  cent  of  all  the  duck 
stamps  sold  in  1946,  1947,  and  1948  were 
purchased  in  states  of  this  flyway.  There 
were  an  average  of  5,  186,  324  hunters  in 
Mississippi  Flyway  states  each  year,  1946- 
1948.  Most  of  these  hunters  would  shoot 
ducks  if  given  the  opportunity.  Because 
there  were  not  convenient  free  hunting 
places  or  because  of  poor  hunting  success, 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  hunters  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  shoot  ducks. 

In  general,  states  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  duck  hunters  are  those  with  the  larg- 
est amount  of  waterfowl  habitat,  such  as 
Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  Michigan,  with 
many  waterfowl  shooting  areas,  is  a  no- 
table exception  because  waterfowl  popula- 
tions are  generally  low  except  for  a  few 
marshes.  The  comparatively  few  hunters 
who  shoot  waterfowl  in  Alabama,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  is  indicative  that 
those  states  especially  need  to  develop 
waterfowl  habitat  and  public  shooting 
grounds. 

There  are  two  basic  regulations  for  re- 
stricting waterfowl  kill — length  of  season 
and  bag  limit.  Of  the  two,  length  of  sea- 
son is  most  effective  (Bellrose,  1945). 
Evidence  at  hand  discloses  that  the  aver- 
age daily  kill  of  ducks  at  public  shooting 
grounds  has  been  little  affected  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  duck  bag  limit  from  10  to 
4.  The  reduction  in  bag  limit  has,  however, 
cut  the  kill  at  Illinois  duck  clubs  almost 
in  half.  The  reduction  in  bag  limit  has, 
therefore,  definitely  made  it  possible  for 
more  individuals  to  hunt  ducks.  That  poses 
the    problem    of    whether    the    duck    bag- 


should    be    further    reduced,    especially    if 
reductions  in   take   are   in   order. 

Low  bag  limits  tend  to  discriminate 
against  the  members  of  duck  clubs.  Com- 
plete disregard  for  the  interests  of  duck 
club  hunters  in  drawing  up  regulations 
would  not  be  fair,  nor  wise,  because  duck 
clubs  have  done  much  for  waterfowl.  In 
the  Illiois  River  Valley  they  prevented  the 
drainage  of  many  bottomland  lakes; 
through  management  they  have  increased 
the  food  plant  resources  of  many  areas. 
Illinois  River  Valley  clubs  established  rest 
or  refuge  grounds  in  the  early  1920's  long 
before  a  state  or  federal  system  of  refuges 
was  in  existence.  Duck  clubs  have  created 
waterfowl  habitat.  For  example,  in  St. 
Charles  County,  Missouri,  duck  clubs  have 
created  almost  15,000  acres  of  marsh.  In 
the  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  region  about 
15,000  acres  of  reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed for  rice  irrigation  and  duck  hunt- 
ing; some  of  them  have  been  built  solely 
for  duck  hunting. 

Projects 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
almost  every  state  conservation  agency  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  safeguarding  waterfowl  habitat. 
This  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  refuges  and  public  shoot- 
ing grounds. 

In  many  cases  the  establishment  of 
waterfowl  refuges  and  public  shooting 
grounds  has  created  new  habitat.  In  other 
cases,  it  has  prevented  the  drainage  of 
the  habitat;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  has 
resulted  in  greater  development  of  the 
habitat.  Refuges  enable  waterfowl  to 
utilize  not  only  the  habitat  in  the  refuge 
but  that  which  is  within  the  normal  daily 
cruising  radius  of  the  birds.  Many  ideal 
habitats  are  not  used  by  ducks  because 
of  heavy  hunting  nressure.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  see  ducks  pour  out  of  refuges 
after  shooting  hours  to  fly  to  heavily  shot 
feeding  grounds. 

There  are  about  1.520,000  acres  in  fed- 
eral and  state  waterfowl  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  Flyway.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  about  twice  as  much 
land  in  waterfowl  refuges  as  do  the  states. 
The  states  have  three  times  as  much  area 
in  public  shooting  grounds  as  the  Federal 
Government.  Most  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  public  shooting  grounds  are 
on  its  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wildlife  and 
Fish  Refuge. 

Although  states  have  almost  as  much 
area  in  waterfowl  habitat  as  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  areas  are  gen- 
erally not  as  high  in  quality.  For  the  most 
part,  state  waterfowl  areas  contain  more 
"waste"  land  and  their  habitat  is  not  so 
greatly  developed,  and  trespass  is  not  so 
rigidly  enforced.  Both  state  and  federal 
areas  have  large  acreages  of  open  water 
which  look  good  on  paper  but  do  not  mean 
as  much  for  waterfowl  as  an  equal  amount 
of  natural  habitat.  Most  open  water  areas 
are  on  reservoirs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  other  purposes. 

At  present  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
only  a  few  additional  refuges  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway.  Most  states  have  waterfowl 
habitat  restoration  projects  on  the  books, 
and  some  are  in  the  procurement-develop- 
ment stage.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
Minnesota's  Roseau  project  of  53,000  acres, 
Indiana's  8,790-acre  Willow  Slough  area, 
and  Arkansas's  40,000-acre  Bayou  Meto 
project. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  refuge  program  has  bogged 
down  as  a  result  of  insufficient  funds,  it  is 


encouraging  to  see  the  states  shoulder  more 
of  the  burden  of  restoring  and  developing 
waterfowl  habitat. 

Prospects 

Although  there  never  will  be  sufficient 
waterfowl  habitat  or  a  waterfowl  popula- 
tion large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
all  hunters,  the  aim  of  management  should 
be  to  satisfy  as  many  hunters  as  possible. 
More  waterfowl  habitat  will  increase  the 
"carrying  capacity"  of  the  flyway  and  more 
waterfowl  public  shooting  grounds  will  en- 
able more  people  to  enjoy  duck  hunting. 

The  loss  of  habitat  in  the  parklands,  the 
drainage  of  potholes,  and  the  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  threaten  waterfowl  production. 
Little  can  be  done  to  halt  the  northward 
push  of  agriculture,  but  conservationists 
must  insist  that  federal  agencies  modify 
their  programs  to  mitigate  waterfowl  habi- 
tat loss  on  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  creeping  paralysis  in  loss  of  mallard 
wintering  grounds  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way points  up  the  need  for  creating  many 
more  waterfowl  areas  in  the  river  swamp- 
lands of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  comparatively  few  federal 
and  state  waterfowl  areas  in  this  region. 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  there 
are  the  implements  and  know-how  to  better 
manage  waterfowl.  Acre  for  acre  many 
habitat  can  be  made  to  produce  or  support 
more  waterfowl  than  they  would  under 
natural  conditions.  We  have  the  start  of 
an  excellent  system  of  refuges  and  public 
shooting  grounds,  but  we  need  to  have  at 
least  twice  the  presnt  amount. 

If  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  states  will  continue  to  press  the 
restoration  and  development  of  waterfowl 
habitat,  and  if  present  habitat  destruction 
can  be  abated,  then  the  future  of  water- 
fowling  on  the  Mississippi  Flyway  is  as- 
sured. Populations  of  waterfowl  will  con- 
tinue to  vary  in  abundance  from  year  to 
year,  but  with  more  and  better  habitat,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  flyway  will  be 
increased. 

Summary 

The  fundamental  problems  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  are:  (1)  The  provision  and 
improvement  of  habitat,  and  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  shooting  areas. 

The  immediate  habitat  problems  confront- 
ing waterfowl  management  are :  The  north- 
ward push  of  agriculture  into  the  parklands 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan ;  the  drain- 
age of  pothole  in  the  Dakotas;  the  inunda- 
tion or  diversion  of  water  from  existing 
waterfowl  habitat  by  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol or  hydroelectric  projects.  Levee-build- 
ing programs  of  the  Army  Engineers  have 
destroyed  much  waterfowl  habitat  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries;  much 
waterfowl  habitat,  especially  in  the  river 
overflow  swamps  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  is 
threatened  by  extension  of  levees  and  the 
building  of  flood  retention  reservoirs.  The 
projects  are  those  of  research  and  manage- 
ment to  make  greater  use  of  existing  lakes 
and  marshes;  to  better  use  available  water- 
fowl populations. 

There  are  about  1,100.000  acres  in  federal 
and  state  waterfowl  refuges  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway,  and  almost  400,000  acres  in 
public  shooting  grounds.  Although  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  does  not  have  any 
new  refuge  projects  for  the  flyway,  four 
states  report  projects  in  the  process  of  ac- 
quisition which  total  about  150,000  acres. 

If  the  forces  of  habitat  destruction  can  be 
abated,  and  if  twice  the  present  amount  of 
waterfowl  management  areas  can  be  estab- 
lisshed,  then  the  future  of  waterfowlir.g  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  is  assured. 
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MMISSION 


JANUARY  26,  1954,  MEETING 

A  resolution  of  the  Richland  Parish 
Police  Jury  asking  the  Commission  to 
re-establish  Big  Lake,  a  body  of  water  in 
the  LaFourche  swamp  area,  was  referred 
to  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  for  study. 

Twenty-five  cents  of  each  $2.00  hunting- 
license  will  be  turned  over  to  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited annually,  according  to  a  motion  intro- 
duced by  C.  H.  Brookshire  and  seconded 
by  J.   J.   Besson. 

A  Vernon  Parish  Police  Jury  resolution 
requesting  that  firearms  be  prohibited  on 
Anacoco-Prairie  Lake  was  given  to  the 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game  for  further 
study  and  action. 

A  permit  was  granted  to  the  Boeuf  River 
Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  to  remove  sand  and 
gravel  from  Boeuf  River  (non-exclusive 
permit).  Action  was  postponed  on  a  request 
from  the  LaSalle  Parish  Police  Jury  to 
close   the    season    on    deer   and    pheasants. 

Areas  and  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  closed  by  Commission  vote  to 
commercial  fishing  from  April  1  to  June  1 
(each  year).  The  area  includes:  All  that 
area  of  the  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  lying  easterly  of  two  lines  described 
as  follows — A  straight  line  beginning  on 
the  Louisiana  -  Mississippi  boundary  due 
north  of  the  Chandeleur  light,  thence 
south-westerly  to  a  point  1.0  mile  north- 
west of  the  most  northerly  tip  of  Bird 
Island.  This  line  marks  the  westerly  edge 
of  the  closed  area.  A  straight  line  begin- 
ning at  a  point  1.0  mile  northwest  of 
Bird  Island  (the  southerly  limit  of  the 
western  boundary)  thence  extending  clue 
east  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana.  That  land  lying  in  the  north- 
east portion  of  St.  Bernard  Parish,  and 
particularly  the  following  areas  —  Grand 
Pass,  Creole  Gap,  Cabbage  Reef,  Sundown 
Island  and  the  Shell  Banks  within  a  radius 
of  four  miles  from  Grand  Pass. 

The  agency  approved  the  closing  of  the 
following  areas  at  Grand  Isle  to  com- 
mercial fishing  from  May  1  to  September 
15    (effective    at    this    period    each    year)  : 


The  waters  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  on 
the  beach  side  of  Grand  Isle  in  Jefferson 
Parish,  from  the  southwest  side  of  Canii- 
nada  Bridge  to  the  northeast  side  of 
Barataria  Pass  at  Fort  Livingston,  extend- 
ing from  the  beach  side  of  Grand  Isle 
to  a  distance  of  50  feet  beyond  the  "weirs" 
that  extend   out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Following  a  discussion  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  the  Commission  voted  to  instruct 
"biologists  to   study  the   question    (seining 
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in  portions  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  closed 
to  commercial  activities)  and  that  the 
matter  be  delayed  until  after  the  legis- 
lature meets,  and  if  no  action  is  taken  by 
then,  we  will  then  take  action." 

The  firm  of  Wisdom  and  Stone  with- 
drew a  request  which  asked  permission  to 
take  sand  and  gravel  from  the  Bogue 
Chitto  River. 

The  Commission's  biennium  request  for 
funds  was  approved  as  follows: 


1954-55 

1955-56 

$  219,910 

$  217,110 

141,400 

143,080 

96,750 

99,510 

905,570 

904,110 

92,340 

89,780 

261,980 

238,380 

380,300 

377,800 

160,000 

32,259,450 

$2,069,670 

George  Moore,  chief  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  explained  the  1928  flood 
control  act  which  would  authorize  a  drain- 
age project  over  the  Catahoula-Marksville 
area,  which  includes  more  than  350,000 
acres.  The  agency  approved  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  state  representatives,  the  governor 
and  others  recommending  that  this  act  be 
studied  and  relative  agencies  be  considered 
to  take  part  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Moore  was 
invited  to  address  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  Convention  on  the  subject  at 
its  February  26-27-28  session  in  Shreve- 
port. 

A  motion  to  "turn  over  to  our  biologists 
for  their  further  discussion  and  advice  to 
the  Commission  the  proposition  of  closing 
the  Mississippi  River  around  the  Mississippi 
Island  for  further  study"  was  approved. 
In  addition  this  motion  was  passed:  "To 
study  the  feasibility  of  closing  the  buffalo 
fish   season   during   the   spawning   period." 

By  action,  the  Commission  instructed 
the  Education  and  Publicity  Division  to 
publicize  the  number  of  cases  turned  over 


to  the  courts  which  have  received  no 
action. 

Approved  was  a  movement  to  draft  leg- 
islation permitting  non-resident  children  to 
fish  without  a  license.  This  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  1954  session  of  the  state 
legislature. 

A  Directory  of  Commercial  Fish  Dealers, 
prepared  by  the  Commercial  Seafood  Divi- 
sion, was  presented  to  Commission  mem- 
bers. 

W.  S.  Werlla,  assistant  director,  sub- 
mitted a  revenue  report  which  depicted 
the  increase  of  91  per  cent  in  angling 
licenses  during  the  past  year  and  a  rise 
of  35  per  cent  in  hunting  licenses.  Shrimp 
trawl  licenses  rose  from  2,277  in  1952  to 
3,543  in  1953,  while  shrimp  production  saw 
an  increase  to  92,249,000  pounds  in  1953 
as  compared  with  the  1952  figure  of 
83,440,000  pounds.  Estimated  total  col- 
lections and  reserve  for  the  Commission 
in  1954  will  be  $3,661,410.14. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  February 
22   and  23  in  New  Orleans. 
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In  this  issue  we  present  an  article  that  we're 
especially  proud  of,  about  a  subject  that  has 
withstood  more  than  its  share  of  "pussy-footin' 
around".  Of  course,  we  refer  to  Jim  Kitchens' 
presentation,  "Let's  Get  Together",  with  the  ac- 
companying critiques.  It's  been  a  long  time  in 
the  making,  and  the  ideas  of  many  people  con- 
tributed to  the  final  job.  We  felt  it  was  high  time 
that  this  forestry  vs.  game  controversy  be  brought 
out  into  the  open  for  a  bit  of  air.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  behind-the-back  mutterings,  nor  by 
bland  tongue-in-cheek  assertions  that  "what  is 
best  for  forestry  is  best  for  game",  etc.  Maximum 
timber  production  does  not  often  go  hand  in  hand 
with  maximum  game  production,  but  there  are 
ways  in  which  forestry  and  game  practices  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  compatible  with  each 
other.  Frankly,  I  think  that  our  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
"getting  together",  by  drawing  up  a  set  of  mini- 
mum standards  which  we  would  like  practiced  on 
forest  lands.  The  next  logical  step  would  be  for 
game  and  forestry  people  to  gather  around  a 
common  table  to  examine  these  standards  and  to 
decide  which  are  feasible  and  which  are  not.  In 
our  April  issue  we  will  continue  this  line  of  think- 
ing along  a  slightly  different  tangent.  Dr.  Paul 
Herbert,  Director  of  Conservation  at  Michigan 
State  College,  has  written  for  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST his  thoughts  on  the  multiple  use  of 
forest  lands.  He  feels  that  most  of  the  schools 
turning  out  professional  foresters  have  fallen 
down  on  the  job  in  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increasing  emphasis  and  pressure  on  game,  fish, 
and  recreation  in  our  public  forests.  Don't  miss 
it,  and  if  you've  got  any  ideas  on  this  forest-game 
thing,  why  not  "Speak  Your  Piece". 

If  you  see  somebody  walking  around  looking 
a  bit  lost  and  muttering  "where  are  the  fish",  don't 
be  surprised.  It'll  just  be  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  are  flocking  into  Louisiana  as  a 
result  of  recent  articles  in  national  magazines 
concerning  our  Pelican  State  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  Dec.  26  issue  of  Satevepost  told  of  "The 
Paradise  Promoters  Overlooked",  and  dealt  with 
the  delta  country  of  the  Mississippi  River  below 
New  Orleans.  The  January  Fisherman  magazine 
reported  on  the  salt  water' fishing  to  be  found  off 


ayou 
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Grand  Isle.  We  haven't  bothered  to  tally  the 
letters  which  flooded  the  Commission  office  re- 
questing how-to  and  where-to  info,  but  only  yes- 
terday there  were  parties  in  the  office  from  New 
York  and  Montana,  and  another  was  expected 
from  Wisconsin.  Louisiana  fishing  can  attract, 
and  can  support,  untold  tens  of  thousands  of  non- 
resident fishermen — tourists  who  will  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  into  our  state.  We 
now  sell  only  about  15,000  non-resident  fishing 
licenses,  while  Tennessee  sells  more  than  200,000. 
Figuring  a  conservative  $50.00  per  fisherman 
means  at  least  a  million  dollars  flowing  into  that 
state  as  a  result  of  fishing. 

*  *   *   * 

Might  as  well  tell  it — somebody  else  will! 
As  ye  ole  editor  turned  in  his  driveway  the  other 
night  the  headlights  swept  across  a  rabbit  feed- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  next-door  vacant  lot. 
Visualizing  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  picture 
of  a  wild  cottontail,  I  grabbed  camera  and  flash- 
gun, made  a  careful  stalk  a  la  Daniel  Boone,  and 
took  several  shots  of  the  vague  shape  hopping 
hither  and  yon,  blinded  by  the  flash.  Came  the 
dawn  and  the  development,  and  I  now  have  half 
a  dozen  excellent  photos  of  the  neighbor's  pet 
bunny. 

At  the  request  of  our  seven-member  board, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
is  undergoing  a  thorough  examination  by  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson,  President  of  the  Wildlife' Manage- 
ment Institute.  Formerly  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  conservation  movement 
for  years,  Gabrielson  has  made  surveys  of  more 
than  thirty  states.  For  several  weeks  he  and 
Leonard  Foote,  southeastern  representative  of  the 
Institute,  have  been  poring  over  the  laws,  organ- 
ization, and  program  of  the  department.  When 
the  survey  has  been  completed,  Dr.  Gabrielson 
will  make  a  report  to  the  Commission,  giving  his 
recommendations  for  any  changes  in  the  laws 
or  organization  which  he  thinks  advisable. 

*  *   *   * 

The  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  early  in  March.  More  than 
1000  workers  in  wildlife  and  related  fields  will 
gather  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  listen  to  reports 
of  new  developments  in  the  relatively  young  field 
of  game  management. 

John  Newsom,  P-R  biologist,  reports  the  cap- 
ture and  banding  of  a  woodcock  in  St.  Landry 
parish  which  had  a  two-inch  porcupine  quill  im- 
bedded in  its  neck.  We'd  sure  like  to  know  where 
and  how  that  strange  encounter  took  place. 


Photo    by   Blunchard. 


Vanishing  American!  The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  has  disappeared  from  most  areas 
where  it  was  formerly  found.  A  few  may  still  exist  in  the  Singer  Refuge  of  northeast 
Louisiana.  This  mounted  specimen  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,   New  Orleans. 


